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The American Forestry Association’s 
First Eighty Years 


In September, 1955, The American Forestry Association was 80 years 


old. It is therefore the oldest group in North America organized to 


promote forest conservation. Its record of leadership, beginning when 
it was unique in the field of citizens’ organizations and continuing to 
the present when there are many groups of both general and special 
interests, parallels the history of American forestry. In recognition of 


the untiring efforts and substantial achievements of A.F.A. in the 


promotion of forest policy and practice, 


we requested Dean Dana to 


contribute the following history of its activities to our professional 


literature. 


EIGHTY years ago there was not a 
single forester in the United States 
and not a single acre of land was 
under forest management. Today 
there 16,000 men 
with professional training in for- 


are more than 
estry, which is effectively practiced 
on millions of acres by both public 
and private The part 
which The American Forestry As- 


avencies, 


sociation has played in’ bringing 
about this is too little 
appreciated either by the general 
public or by foresters. Perhaps its 


revolution 


recent birthday affords a good op- 
portunity to look at the record. 


Organization and Early Activities 

The birth of the Association on 
September 10, 1875, was announced 
thus by the Chicago Tribune: ‘A 
number of gentlemen interested in 
forest-culture assembled in the 
ordinary at the Grand 
morning at & 


ladies’ 
Pacific 
o’clock, for the purpose of organ- 
izing a 


yesterday 

Forestry —Association.”’ 
Leadership in bringing the group 
together was taken by John A. 
Warder, an Ohio physician, pomol- 
ogist, landscape gardener, and 
amateur forester, who became its 
first president. In his call for the 
meeting he stated as the 


objectives of the proposed asso- 


one of 


ciation, “The fostering of all in- 


terests of forest planting and con- 
servation on this continent.’’ Dr. 
Warder was thus talking about 
**conservation”’ 
before the word was popularized by 
Gifford Pinchot and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

At the second meeting of the As- 
1876 
were made to absorb the American 
Forestry Council, a committee of 
the Farmers’ Club of the American 
Institute in New York City which 


some thirty years 


sociation in arrangements 
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Samuel T. Dana 


Dean emeritus, 
School of Natural Resources, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


had October, 


1873, with ambitious plans for the 


been appointed in 


promotion of forestry through the 
organization of an independent so- 
materialized. 
During the next few years the ae- 


clety which never 
tivities of The American Forestry 
Association were chiefly those of its 
president, who continued to be Dr. 
Warder. <At its last formal meet- 
ing on June 29, 1882, a committee 
Was appointed to pave the way for 
amalgamation of the Association 
with the American Forestry Con- 
gress which had been organized a 
couple of months earlier. 

The first American Forestry 
Congress, held at Cincinnati from 
April 25 to 29, 1882, gave forests 
and forestry the greatest publicity 
they had yet received in the United 
States. The most spectacular fea- 
ture of the Congress was the cele- 
bration of Arbor Day by ‘‘the first 
publie planting of memorial groves 
in America, if not in the world, in 
honor of statesmen, authors, sol- 
diers, and distinguished citizens.’’ 
Those present decided that the 
Congress should perpetuate itself 
as a permanent and 
arranged to hold the next meeting 
at Montreal in August, 1882, when 
the of the two. or- 
vanizations was effected with a to- 
tal membership of 266 persons. 


organization 


consolidation 


The eighth annual 
Atlanta in 


meeting at 
December, 1888, was 
featured by the absorption of the 
Southern Forestry Congress. The 
next vear (1889) the constitution 
was amended to read: ‘* This Asso- 
ciation shall be known as the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, and its 
annual shall be called 
Forest Congress.’’ Some thirty-five 
vears later, in 1923, the Associa- 


meetings 


fe 
; 
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tion absorbed the National Conser- 
vation Association, which had been 
formed in 1909. The present As- 
sociation (commonly referred to 
hereafter as A.F.A.) is thus the 
result of the amalgamation of five 
once independent organizations 
the original American Forestry As- 
sociation, the American Forestry 
Council, the American Forestry 
Congress, the first Southern For- 
estry Congress, and the National 
Conservation Association. 

Following the enthusiasm gener 
ated by the Cincinnati and Mon- 
treal meetings in 1882, membership 
in the American Forestry Congress 
declined. The early lack of mem- 
bers and money, however, did not 
dampen the zeal or weaken the per- 
sistence of the relatively few de- 
voted men who formed the back- 
bone of the organization and who 
from the beginning made it a force 
to be reckoned with. Their inter- 
ests included every aspect of for- 
estry — technical, economic, and 
political—with emphasis on educa- 
tion and legislation as the primary 
means of establishing constructive 
forest policies and sound forest 
practices. The Exeeutive Commit- 
tee summed up its attitude thus: 
“This Association has two imme- 
diate objects in view by means of 
which ultimately to secure forest 
preservation — education, leading 
the public mind to see the neces- 
sities of the situation; anl legisla- 
tion, establishing proper methods 
of dealing with the situation. It 
would be almost as fatal to aban- 
don the fight on the seeond line as 
on the first.’’ 

At the annual meeting in 1885 
President Warren Higley sounded 
the keynote of the organization’s 
activities for many years when he 
urged that government forest lands 
be withdrawn from sale and entry, 
and that efficient measures be taken 
to protect them from fire and tres- 
pass. The next year the Congress 
resolved: ‘‘That the publie lands, 
at the sources of streams, necessary 
for the preservation of water sup- 
plies, should be granted by the gen- 
eral government to the several 
States, to be held and kept by such 
States in perpetuity, for the public 


Don P. Jonnston. President of The 
American Forestry Association. 


use, with a view to maintain and 
preserve a full supply of water in 
all rivers and streams.’’ 

The apostasy of proposing to 
transfer the publie timberlands to 
the states was never repeated. The 
very next year the Association 
went on record as favoring strong- 
ly the permanent reservation by 
the federal government of public 
lands primarily valuable for tim- 
ber production or watershed pro- 
tection. 


Campaign for Forest Reserves 


At the annual meeting in 1887, 
Fernow presented the draft of a 
bill providing for the withdrawal, 
classification, and retention as for- 
est reserves of such forests and 
timberlands as ‘‘should be perma- 
nently retained in reservation for 
climatic or other economic or pub- 
lic reasons.’’ The bill also provided 
for the appointment in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of a commis- 
sioner of forests who should ‘‘have 
the care, management and control 
of all the forest lands owned or 
controlled by the United States.’’ 
The bill was endorsed by the Con- 
gress, and a special Committee on 
Legislation was appointed to pro- 
mote its passage. From that day to 
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this, there has been no deviation 
from the orthodox doctrine that 
federal forest lands should be re- 
tained and administered by the 
federal government. 

Progress in obtaining action by 
Congress was. characteristically 
slow but setbacks seem to have 
acted as a spur to greater efforts, 
which finally resulted in passage 
of the Act of Mareh 3, 1891, au- 
thorizing the President to establish 
forest reserves. The victory was 
far from complete, however, be- 
cause the act made no provision for 
protection and administration of 
the reserves. At the annual meet- 
ing in December, 1891, it was ree- 
ognized that ‘‘the all-important 
problem is that of the management 
of these reservations.’ 

During the next few years 
A.F.A., in spite of repeated dis- 
couragement, was indefatigable in 
its efforts to obtain the desired leg- 
islation. In 1894, a resolution 
reminiscent of A.F.A.’s current 
proposal for a study of forest land 
ownership urged the establishment 
of a Forestry Commission ‘‘to 
make a thorough investigation of 
the publie forest lands, and to 
make recommendations concerning 
their disposition and treatment.’’ 
This recommendation resulted in 
the famous Forest Commission ap- 
pointed by the National Academy 
of Seienees in 1896. Fernow stated 
that the Exeeutive Committee, 
“in securing the appointment of 
this body did not expect that its 
recommendations would be essen- 
tially or strikingly different from 
those made and advocated by your 
Association, but hopes that the 
weight of the opinion of the emi- 
nent gentlemen composing the for- 
estry committee and of the body 
from which it was selected will do 
much to arouse more generally 
publie interest and to secure the 
passage of desired legislation.”’ 

That legislation was finally em- 
bodied in the act of June 4, 1897, 
which still provides the basie prin- 
ciples for the establishment and ad- 
ministration of the national forests. 
Perhaps this culmination of the 
efforts of the Association over a 
ten-year period, along with other 
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less spectacular accomplishments, 
justified the self-satisfaction ex- 
pressed at the annual meeting in 
Washington in December, 1897, by 
Col. William F. Fox of New York, 
who declared, ‘‘with great empha- 
sis, that every development in the 
forestry movement in this country 
could finally be traced to the activ- 
ity of the Association or the few 
who had managed its affairs.’’? Ed- 
ward A. Bowers, former Assistant 
Commissioner of the General Land 
(Office, expressed the same idea at 
the annual meeting in 1899, when 
he stated that the Association had 
been the center to which people 
turned when they wished to aecom- 
plish something in forestry, and 
that the present reservation system 
was the result of its work. 


Administrative Jurisdiction 


The next step was to secure the 
consolidation in a unit of 
the three agencies coneerned with 
the administration of the reserves 

the General Land Office and the 
Gieological Survey in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Divi- 
sion of Forestry in the Department 
of Agriculture. Tn 1898, the Asso- 
ciation urged on 
wisdom and economy of the unifiea- 
tion of these varied agencies in a 
single Bureau adequate in resources 


single 


Congress 


and equipment to the great work 
involved.’’ It is of interest to note 
that Gifford Pinchot was currently 
serving as chairman both of the 
Committee on Resolutions and the 
Executive Committee, which 
replaced at that meeting by a Board 
of Direetors. 


was 


Three years later, after consider- 
able discussion, the Association be- 
came more specific as to the loea- 
tion of the consolidated unit, which 
it recommended should be ‘‘in and 
under the Bureau of Forestry, De- 
partment of Agriculture.’’ The 
American Forest Congress which 
was held in Washington in Janu- 
ary, 1905, is generally credited 
with having supplied the necessary 
pressure to bring about the passage 
of the act of February 1, trans- 
ferring administration of the for- 
est reserves from the Department 
of the Interior to the Department 
of Agrieulture. 


HeNry S. GRAves. Pioneer professional 
forester who twice served as president of 
The American Forestry Association. 


There has been no subsequent 
alteration of this position. In 1922, 
when Secretary of the Interior Al- 
bert B. Fall made no secret of his 
intention to annex the Forest Serv- 
ice, the Association resolved that 
it ‘‘earnestly protests against the 
proposal to transfer the Forest 
Service or any portion of it from 
its present jurisdiction in the De- 
partment of Agriculture.’’ In 1931, 
when the question of jurisdiction 
had again been raised by certain 
implications in the report of the 
Committee on Conservation and 
Administration of the Publie Do- 
main, the Association declared it- 
self in favor of giving the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture responsibility 
for all federal activities dealing 
with renewable natural resources, 
including forests, forage, wildlife, 
soil, and water. 

When Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, with the apparent 
approval of President Roosevelt, 
developed ambitions to include the 
Forest Service in a proposed De- 
partment of Conservation, the As- 
sociation participated actively in 
1937 and subsequent years in the 
campaign to block the removal of 
the Service from the Department 
of Agriculture. In 1950 it opposed 
a somewhat similar proposal by a 
minority of the First Hoover Com- 
mission, by endorsing the recom- 
mendation by the majority that the 
Forest Service remain in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and that 
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certain other land management 
functions now handled by the De- 
partment of the Interior be trans- 
ferred to Agriculture. 


Acquisition Program 


Even before the transfer of juris- 
diction over the forest 
A.F.A. joined the forces seeking 
legislation to permit federal pur- 
chase of forest lands. In 1899 it 
expressed ‘‘its gratification at the 
prospect of the establishment of 
National Parks and Forest Reser- 
vations in Minnesota and along the 
crest of the southern Alleghenies.’’ 
Support of a liberal acquisition 
policy was maintained without a 
break at subsequent meetings of 
the Association. The proposal for 
purehases in the southern Appala- 
chians was extended to inelude 
New England, and emphasis was 
shifted from parks to forests. 

In 1905, the American Forest 
Congress adopted a strong and in- 
fluential position on the subject. 
From then on, the effort to obtain 
enabling legislation became one of 
the chief activities of the Associa- 
tion. That passage of the Weeks 
Law of March 1, 1911, was due in 
large measure to the activities of 
The American Forestry <Associa- 
tion cannot be doubted. 

Renewed interest in the subject 
of acquisition was manifested at 
the annual meeting in 1920, when 
A.F.A. declared iaself ‘‘in favor 
of a material increase in federal, 
state, and municipal forests.’’? In 
1923, a bill sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation authorized the expenditure 
of $100,000,000 for the acquisition 
of national forests, to be appro- 
priated from year to year in ac- 
cordance with the condition of the 
Treasury. This proposal was fol- 
lowed a year later by bills author- 
izing the appropriation of $40,000,- 
000 over a five-year period. The 
final result was the MceNary-Wood- 
ruff Act of April 30, 1928, author- 
izing the appropriation of $8,000,- 
000 over a three-year period, of 
which $5,000,000 was actually ap- 
propriated. 

Not satisfied with this outcome, 
the Association in 1930 approved 
a program of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission for the ex- 


reserves, 
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penditure of $50,000,000 over a 
ten-year period for acquisition pur- 
poses. Sums aggregating somewhat 
less than this amount were later 
made available by President Roose- 
velt out of emergency appropria- 
tions under his control. In recent 
years, with the marked improve- 
ment that has taken place in the 
management of state and private 
forests, the Association has laid 
more emphasis on maintaining the 
integrity of the national forests 
than on their expansion. 


Other Federal Lands 


Failure by Congress to provide 
for the intelligent management of 
the heavily timbered lands inelud- 
ed in the revested grant to the Ore- 
gon and California Railroad Com- 
pany led A.F.A. to commission its 
Executive Secretary, Ovid Butler, 
to make an on-the-ground study of 
the situation. His thoroughly docu- 
mented article, ““The Oregon 
Checkmate,”’ in the April, 1936, 
issue of American Forests provided 
the ammunition for the campaign 
which resulted in the Act of Au- 
gust 28, 1937, placing the ©. and 
©. lands on a sustained-vield basis. 

No position has been taken by 
the Association on the complicated 
and highly controversial question 
as to what Department should exer- 
cise jurisdiction over the half mil- 
lion acres of ‘‘controverted land”’ 
in the indemnity strip of the O. 
and C. grant. It did, however, en- 
dorse the recommendation of the 
First Hoover Commission that ad- 
ministration of both controverted 
and other O. and C. lands should 
be assigned to a Forest and Range 
Service in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Proper management of the pub- 
lie range lands, as well as of the 
public forest lands, has long been 
an object of major concern to the 
Association. As early as 1898 it 
recommended ‘‘the adoption of a 
system for the leasing of the public 
grazing lands, with use of the rev- 
enue for forest preservation and 
irrigation development in the states 
eoncerned.”’ 

With respect to range lands in- 
eluded in national forests, A.F.A. 
in 1926 expressed itself ‘‘as emphat- 


W. B. and Ovip BurLerR. Two 
foresters with long service to The Ameri 
ean Forestry Association. 


ically opposed to the grazing legis- 
lation proposed by western stock- 
men or to any other legislation 
seeking to take from the Secretary 
of Agriculture authority to regu- 
late grazing on the National For- 
ests.”” A few months later the Di- 
rectors spelled out this position in 
somewhat more detail by voting 
that any legislation should retain 
in the Seeretary of Agriculture 
‘the grant of broad administrative 
authority in contrast to specific 
grants which attempt to enumerate 
the details of administrative ae- 
The next vear the Associa- 
tion again opposed ‘‘any legisla- 
tion seeking to establish by statute 
the legality of grazing on the Na- 
tional Forests.’’ 

In 1932 the directors recom- 
mended that the President be au- 
thorized to create grazing districts; 
and later in the same vear the As- 
sociation urged that Congress place 
all unreserved public lands, con- 
sisting very largely of range lands, 
under the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which should handle all ae- 
tivities dealing with agriculture, 
grazing, forestry, wildlife. 
This position it has maintained 
consistently since that time. 

National parks, like national for- 
ests, have always had the strong 
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support of the Association, with 
due recognition of the basie differ- 
ences between the two. It has been 
particularly insistent on the main- 
tenance of high standards of qual- 
ity for national parks, and in 1928 
it vigorously opposed the creation 
of the proposed Ouachita National 
Park in Arkansas as not meeting 
such standards. 

It has opposed with equal con- 
sistency and vigor the use of na 
tional parks for other than scien 
tific and recreational purposes 
Examples are its opposition in 1909 
to the construction of a reservoir 
in’ Heteh-Hetechy Valley the 
Yosemite National Park, in 
1958 to the diversion of water by 
a tunnel from the Yellowstone Na 
tional Park to the Snake River. In 
1943, when strong pressure was be 
ing exerted on Congress to permit 
logging in parts of the Olympic 
National Park, the directors stated 
that ‘‘the Association has always 
stood, and still stands, firmly 
against any economic use of the 
resources of the national parks. . 
Only when all other sources of sup 
ply have been explored and found 
inadequate to meet the war emer 
geney should any of the forests in 
the present Olympic Park be sae- 
rificed. If such sacrifice is neces 
sary to win the war, the areas on 
which the timber stands should be 
eliminated from the park and _ re- 
turned to the national forest. We 
believe that by this method a sub- 
stantial area of the primeval forest 
can be preserved intact, and the 
high standards of the national park 
system be maintained.’’ 


Mining Laws and the 
Public Lands 


Abuses under the mining laws 
were recognized as early as 1903, 
when <A.F.A. resolved, ‘‘That the 
existing laws under whieh mineral 
entries are made within forest re 
serves are a menace to the reserves. 
and that said laws should be so 
modified as to prevent mineral en- 
tries for other purposes than the 
development of mineral resources, 
while affording to the bona_ fide 
prospector full opportunity to per- 
feet a mining claim.”’ 

A serious campaign to remedy 
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1952 
with a series of articles on the sub- 
ject in American Forests. The 1954 


the situation was started in 


Program for American Forestry 


recommended that ‘* Congress re- 
vise the federal mining laws to pre- 
vent their abuse by claimants or 
patentees who use their claims to 
valuable 
other surface resources than they 
legitimately need to develop the 
minerals.’’ Later in the year the 
directors instructed the staff to at- 
tempt to obtain legislation to this 
effect. 


Previous efforts in several quar- 


tie up more timber or 


ters to achieve the same objective 
had been stymied so successfully 
by the mining industry as to make 
the attempt look hopeless. [It was 
therefore a real achievement when 
the executive director succeeded in 
vetting complete agreement — be- 
tween representatives of the min- 
ing industry and of 
agencies on the draft of a remedial 


government 


bill that was promptly approved by 
1955. The 


varieties of 


Congress on July 23, 
act removed common 
pumice. pumicite, and cinders on 
public lands from the operation of 
the minine and authorized 
their disposal, along with sand. 
and vegetative 
materials, by the Secretary of the 
Department jurisdiction 
over the lands in question. It also 
authorized the government to dis- 
pose of timber and other surface 
mining claims here- 
after located; and it provided pro- 
cedures by which existing rights 
to the use of timber and other sur- 
face resources can be canceled or 
unpatented 


laws 
clay. stone. gravel, 


having 


resources on 


inactive. 
mining claims. 


waived on 


Land Ownership Studies 


A problem in which A.F.A. has 
taken a long and continuing inter- 
est is that of forest land owner- 
ship. While it has consistently sup- 
ported the ownership of consider- 
able areas by the federal and state 
governments, it has always regard- 
ed private ownership of the bulk 
of our forest area as desirable. It 
has also recognized that changing 
conditions may eall for changing 
patterns of ownership. and for the 
last twenty-five vears has been 


urging thorough impartial 


study of the situation. 

The 1947 Program for American 
Forestry recommended specifically 
‘a state-by-state study of the de- 
sirable relationships between fed- 
eral, state and private ownership, 
with a view to mutual understand- 
ing and agreement among all 
classes of forest owners as to fur- 
ther federal and_ state 
tions.”’ 


acquisi- 


In 1953 the directors, after as- 
serting that ‘‘the essential integ- 
rity of {the national forests] must 
be preserved as part of our basic 
national policy,’’ expressed the be- 
lief ‘“‘that the national 
would be strengthened by a realis- 
tie and impartial review of their 
boundaries, state by state, in the 
light of the progress in forest man- 


forests 


agement and other pertinent eon- 
siderations including watershed 
protection, wildlife and recrea- 
tional use. 

‘This review should provide fae- 
tual information upon which to 
project the pattern of desirable na- 
tional, state and private forest land 
ownership in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. When approved by the See- 
retary of Agriculture. the state re- 
view should guide the future course 
of the Department in respect to na- 
tional forest additions or elimina- 
tions.”’ 

A vear later (1954), the Asso- 
ciation’s revised 
American 
that : 

‘1. Early action be taken by the 
Congress to establish a joint Con- 
gressional Committee . . 
jectives would be: 


Program for 
Forestry recommended 


. whose ob- 


*fa) To consider a desirable pat- 
tern for ownership of federal, state 
and private forest, range and other 
conservation lands. 

To formulate policies to 
guide action of public agencies to- 
ward achieving this pattern. 

‘fe) To recommend to the Con- 
gress legislation needed to enable 
Federal implement 
these policies. 

‘*9. Early action by the governor 
of each state to appoint a repre- 
sentative committee to report on 
the conditions in his state as they 
may relate to items a), b), and ¢) 


agencies to 
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above, and render a report which 
will be made available to the joint 
Congressional Committee. ”’ 


State and Private Forestry 


From the beginning A.F.A. has 
recognized that forestry in the 
United States must be a cooper- 
ative enterprise in which the fed- 
eral and 
private owners all play a promi- 
nent part. Early and continuous 
stress was laid on the need for 
strong state forestry organizations, 
and Col. William F. Fox credited 
the Association with having been 


government, the states, 


responsible for the establishment 
of a Forest Department in New 
York in 1885. State leadership in 
fire control and tax reform was 
urged strongly and continuously 
as the essential first step to make 
possible the practice of forestry on 
private lands. 

The desirability of state owner- 
ship of considerable areas was also 
recognized. As one means to this 
end, it recommended in 1895 that 
tax-delinquent timberlands be ae- 
quired by the state and held to 
form the nucleus of state forest 
reservations. In 1902, the Assoei- 
ation appointed a committee ‘‘to 
memorialize the various state gov- 
ernments to inaugurate a 
poliey, or to 
their existing 


forest 
extend 
reservations, 
and to secure legislation which will 
complete the establishment of a 
proper policy throughout the 
states.”’ 


reservation 
forest 


State leadership in other fields, 
such as publie education, the pro- 
duction and distribution of nursery 
stock, and cooperation with private 
owners in the management of for- 
est lands and in the harvesting and 
marketing of forest products, has 
always been urged. In line with 
this A.F.A. has worked 
closely with the individual states 
in the enactment of constructive 
legislation and the development of 
sound programs of action. It has 
also strongly supported cooperative 
federal legislation such as_ the 
Weeks Act of 1911, the Clarke-Me- 
Nary Act of 1924, the Cooperative 
Farm Forestry Act of 1937, the 
Forest Pest Control Act of 1947, 


policy, 


? 
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and the Cooperative Forest Man- 
agement Act of 1950. 

A.F.A. was one of the first or- 
ganizations to take a position on 
the highly controversial subject of 
public regulation of eutting on 
privately owned forest lands. A 
resolution adopted at the annual 
meeting in 1911, after urging the 
states to encourage private forestry 
by educational efforts, demonstra- 
tion forests, improved fire protec- 
tion, and tax reform, continued as 
follows: ‘‘They should enforee a 
reasonable degree of regulation on 
lands where the direct influence of 
the forests on streams and erosion 
is clearly proven, but they should 
put the interpretation of such reg- 
ulations in the hands of a qualified 
forester, with power, and with suf- 
ficient assistance, to insure full en- 
forcement.’’ 

There was no real attempt on the 
part either of the Association or 
others to apply this principle in 
practice until 1919, when the For- 
est Service and the Society of 
American Foresters initiated eam- 
paigns that made publie regulaticn 
one of the chief issues of the day. 
A.F.A. in 1922 defined its position 
on the subject by stating that as 
part of a national poliey of for- 
estry, we should aim ‘‘toward the 
establishment of such feasible re- 
quirements by the publie in regard 
to private lands as may be essential 
to secure effective results and as 
will justify the public expenditures 
in cooperation with the states and 
private owners in fire protection, 
reforestation, research and experi- 
mentation and through other mea- 
sures of assistance.”’ 

In 1939 the directors favored 
“‘the use of the police power to the 
extent necessary to safeguard the 
interest of the general public.’’ 
More specifically, they expressed 
the view that ‘‘the regulatory pow- 
er should be used by the states as 
rapidly as public opinion is suf- 
ficiently favorable to promise its ef- 
fective enforcement to require that 
all forest lands not to be converted 
to some other use be so handled as 
to maintain them in a productive 
condition.’’ This position has been 
consistently maintained. 

One means to which A.F.A. has 


always looked hopefully for the 
promotion of state and private for- 
estry is through the establishment 
of state forestry associations. At 
the Montreal meeting in 1882 it 
was ‘‘Resolved that the organiza- 
tion of Loeal Forestry Associations 
be encouraged by this Congress.’’ 
The eall for the 1885 meeting 
stated that one of the objectives of 
the Congress was to promote and 
assist the formation of local state 
forestry associations. In 1902 the 
Association authorized and directed 
its vice-presidents ‘‘to appoint 
committees in their respective 
states for the purpose of organiz- 
ing forestry associations. ...’’ 

As a means of facilitating the ex- 
change of ideas and experiences be- 
tween state associations, A.F.A. 
was instrumental in 1949 in organ- 
izing the Council of State Forestry 
Association Executives, which has 
met regularly since that date. In 
1948 the Association entered into 
a cooperative agreement with the 
Ohio Forestry Association under 
which it provided guidance, plan- 
ning, and financial assistance in 
developing both a short-range and 
a long-range forestry program in 
the state. 


Forest Protection 


Protection of forests from fire. 
insects, and disease has always been 
a cardinal policy of A.F.A. Typ- 
ical of its attitude is a resolution 
adopted in 1895: ‘‘That the ques- 
tion of dealing with forest fires is 
still the first and most important 
one to be settled in nearly all the 
states of the Union before rational 
forestry methods can become prac- 
ticable.’’ 

The annual meeting in 1909 was 
styled an ‘‘Anti-Forest Fire Con- 
gress.”’ Professor H. H. Chapman, 
in behalf of a committee of which 
he was a member, presented a de- 
tailed list of activities required in 
the prevention and control of for- 
est fires, which was adopted by the 
Association as its platform. 

When the menace of the chestnut 
blight became apparent, A.F.A. at 
its annual meeting in 1912 urged 
the taking of vigorous action, with 
adequate appropriations, to bring 
it under control. The next year 
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the Association urged liberal fed- 
eral and state appropriations for 
control of the white pine blister 
rust, and also the continuation of 
financial cooperation with the 
states in fire protection under the 
Weeks Law. A few years later it 
proposed a national quarantine on 
plants, trees, and nursery stock, 
and in 1922 it urged Congress to 
give serious consideration to the 
broad problem of insect control and 
to appropriate adequate funds for 
this purpose. From 1933 on, the 
Association played a prominent 
part in obtaining appropriations to 
fight the Dutch elm disease. 

The Association’s most ambitious 
and most suecessful undertaking in 
the field of forest-fire control was 
the Southern Forestry Educational 
Project. The primary objective of 
the project was to create an ‘‘en- 
lightened publie sentiment in re- 
spect to the evil of forest fire,’’ 
with the ultimate objective of ob- 
taining publie action. A_ special 
fund of $186,000 was raised for 
the conduct of the project, which 
was initiated in September, 1928. 
For the next three years the ‘‘ Dixie 
Crusaders’’ with several trucks, ex- 
hibits, and moving pictures show- 
ing local conditions toured the 
states of Georgia, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina portray- 
ing with telling effect the evils of 
unrestrained forest fires. 

Real progress in fire control in 
the South dates largely from this 
venture, which demonstrated that 
the only permanent solution of the 
fire problem lies in the education 
of the people, and particularly of 
the children. Recognizing the con- 
tinuing seriousness of the prob- 
lem, A.F.A. and the Louisiana For- 
estry Association joined with the 
organized forestry interests 
throughout the region in staging a 
Southern Forest Fire and Woods 
Arson Conference in New Orleans 
in April, 1956. The Conference, 
which has the formal endorsement 
of the Governors of the Southern 
States, will stress the devastating 
effects of wildfires upon the econ- 
omy of the South and will arouse 
a militant public opinion for their 
control. It constitutes an appropri- 
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ate and effective follow-up of the 
pioneer efforts of the ** Dixie Cru- 
saders.”’ 

As the relative damage by insects 
and diseases increased, so did the 
A.F.A.’s interest 
It was influential in obtaining pas- 
sage of the Forest Pest Control Act 
of 1947. and in 1950 it organized a 
Forest Pest Advisory Committee. 
That committee joined with the As- 
sociation of State Foresters in 1951 


in their control. 


in asking the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to appoint a national, forest 
insect and disease advisory com- 
mittee which would serve as a nu- 
cleus around which cooperative ac- 
tion could be rallied throughout 
the country. Among other activi- 
ties it has urged the extension of 
fundamental and coordinated re- 
search and the development of a 
nationwide system of reporting on 
current and 
tions and outbreaks. 

Both the 1947 and the 1954 Pro- 
for American Forestry 
stressed strongly the need for in- 
tensified efforts by all agencies to 
control forest fires, insects, and dis- 
eases as basie to long-range forest 


management. 


insect disease condi- 


grams 


Education and Research 


Crystallization of publie opinion 
through education has always been 
one of the main objectives of the 
Association. In 1894, for example. 
it urged ‘‘national legislation look- 
ing the establishment of 
courses of instruction in forestry 
in such institutions as are 
fited by aid from the publie trea- 
sury, and the establishment of a 
National Forestry School in some 
part of the national domain.”’ It 
also considered informally the de- 
sirability of establishing a_ post- 
graduate school of forestry in con- 
nection with the Division of For- 
estry in the Department of Agri- 
culture. A bill for this purpose 
which was later introduced in Con- 
gress got nowhere, but the proposal 
was the preeursor of the present 
highly successful graduate school 
in the Department. 

Greater attention to both teach- 
ing and research at land-grant col- 
leges has been urged repeatedly by 


toward 


bene- 


the The 1954 Pro- 
eram for American Forestry ree- 


Association. 


ommended the general strengthen- 
ing of professional, subprofession- 
al, and vocational training in for- 
estry by educational institutions. 

Particular stress has been laid 
on the need for accurate informa- 
tion on the forest resources of the 
country. The nationwide forest 
survey which was finally author- 
ized by Congress in 1928 was fore- 
shadowed as early as 1895, when 
the Association resolved that 
‘‘knowledge as to the extent and 
condition of our forest resources”’ 
is essential and should be acquired. 
In 1898 it urged Congress to ap- 
propriate funds to enable the Divi- 
sion of Forestry to gather statisti- 
cal information of a reliable char- 
acter on the kinds and quantities 
of timber in all the states and ter- 
ritories. Again, in 1908, it recom- 
mended the taking of a timber 
census of the United States. 

In 1942 A.F.A. decided that it 
would itself undertake a critical 
and impartial appraisal of the for- 
est situation, with particular ref- 
erence to its changing status under 
war and post-war conditions. This 
ambitious undertaking was fi- 
naneced by cash contributions and 
services supplied by interested in- 
dividuals and agencies. The results 
of the appraisal, which was actual- 
ly started in January, 1944, and 
continued for somewhat more than 
two years, in close cooperation with 
the concurrent Forest Service ‘‘re- 
appraisal,’’ were published in the 
September, 1946, issue of American 
Forests. This followed preliminary 
reports on the various states in 
earlier issues of the magazine as the 
work progressed. 


Publications and Special Projects 


Undoubtedly the most important 
single activity of the Association 
has been the publication of its 
magazine. In 1889, Forest Leaves, 
the official organ of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association, became 
also the official organ of A.F.A. 
Then on January 1, 1898, it took 
over publication of The Forester, 
which had been edited and pub- 
lished since January, 1895, by John 
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Gifford—first as the, official organ 
of the South Jersey Woodmen’s 
Association and later as the official 
organ of the New Jersey Forestry 
Association. From that day to this, 
the magazine, under various names, 
has been the mouthpiece of The 
American Forestry Association and 
the chief instrument for carrving 
on its educational program. 

In 1910 the directors reported 
that they had perfected plans for 
cooperation with the National Con- 
which had 
been organized the previous year, 
and that the Association would go 
forward with its work along the 
followed for many years, 
‘‘nublishing a magazine that will 
be a great educational force and a 
reliable authority in its field, striv- 
ing for legislation that will promote 
the preservation and cultivation 
and wise utilization of our forests, 
together with all allied work for 
the conservation of natural re- 
sources, so much of which so far as 
soils and are concerned, 
comes back to the forest ultimate- 
ly.’”’ The next year (1911) the 
National Conservation Association 
discontinued publication of its 
magazine Conservation because it 
felt that it had more important 


servation Association 


lines 


waters 


work to do, and turned current 
subseriptions over to American 
Forestry. 


It has also undertaken many spe- 
cial projects in a wide variety of 
fields. Three projects of special 
importance were the holding of na- 
tional forest congresses in 1905, 
1946, and 1953. The purpose of 
the 1905 congress, as stated in the 
official call, was ‘‘to establish a 
broader understanding of the for- 
est in its relation to the great in- 
dustries depending upon it; to ad- 
vance the conservative use of forest 
resources for both the present and 
future need of these industries; to 
stimulate and unite all efforts to 
perpetuate the forest as a perma- 
nent resource of the nation.’’ The 
Congress was a noteworthy affair 
which probably deserved the en- 
comium bestowed upon it in the 
preface to the Proceedings, as ‘‘ not 
only the most important meeting 
ever devoted to forestry in the 
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United States, but one of the most 
influential gatherings that has giv- 
en its attention to an economic sub- 
ject. It is not too much to say that 
from the date of this Congress for- 
estry has come to have a new mean- 
ing to the American people.”’ 
Following the completion of the 
Forest Resource Appraisal, the As- 
sociation called an American For- 
est Congress to be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 8 to 11, 1946. 
Its purpose was ‘‘to dramatize to 
the American people the condition 
of their forest resources after four 
years of war, to bring together 
representatives of government. in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor and the 
public for joint consideration of 
the forest situation, and to enlist 
the aid and support of all citizens 
interested in the preservation and 
use of forests in formulating a na- 
tional program of forestry.”’ The 
discussions centered around a Pro 
gram for American Forestry which 
had been prepared the preceding 
July by the ‘*‘Higgins Lake Com- 
mittee’’ consisting of nineteen 
members drawn from all major 
fields of forest interests. This pro- 
gram was revised by the directors 
in the light of the diseussions at 
the Congress and early the next 
year was approved almost unani- 
mously in a referendum vote by 
the membership of the Association. 
Rapidly changing conditions led 
the Association to call 
American Forest Congress 
met at Washineton. D. October 
29 to 31, 1953. The new Program 
for American Forestry presented 
for the consideration of the Con- 
gress was prepared by a second 
Higgins Lake with 
much the same membership as its 


another 
which 


Committee, 


predecessor. The program in slight- 
ly revised form was submitted to 
and approved by the membership 
of A.F.A. in the spring of 1954. It 
“astressed three immediate goals for 
national policy : 
**1. To meet the 
forest protection. ... 


essentials of 


“2. To improve the national tim- 
ber crop in volume and quality to 
a degree sufficient to wipe out all 
deficits and build up a reserve... . 

**3. To obtain the maximum of 


economic and social services from 
our forests by realistic application 
of the principle of multiple use in 
their management.”’ 

The program concluded with the 
statement that ‘‘the American For- 
estry Association accepts responsi- 
bility for publicizing and obtaining 
general acceptance of this program 
and for advancing its recommenda- 
tions nation-wide by state and na- 
tional actions as they appear prac- 
ticable.”’ 

Related Fields 


As time has passed, A.F.A. has 
found itself increasingly interested 
and active in fields related to for- 
Thus, in 1908, the directors 
called attention ‘‘to the broadening 


estry. 


scope of the forestry movement, to 
the recognition of the faet that it 
includes the questions of irrigation. 
drainage, inland waterways, and 
power conservation.’’ In 1911 they 
stated that ‘‘the center and source 
of the conservation movement was 
forestry. ... Therefore we conceive 
the field of our Association to be 
vital and broad. 
many-sided and far-reaching as to 
amplv justifv the existence of an 
association devoted to the advanee- 
ment of scientific forestry for the 
best utilization of our forest lands 
for all time.”’ 


lasting and so 


A statement of policy adopted by 
the Directors in 1942 declared that 
should 
trate its activities primarily in the 


Association conecen- 
fields of forestry and range man- 
while at the same time 
maintaining a sympathetic interest 
in other phases of conservation and 
land use.’’ As a result of this at- 
titude A.F.A. has frequently sup- 
ported and_ legislation 
dealing with such subjects as range 


agement, 


programs 


management, soil conservation, out- 
wildlife 
ment, water pollution, control of 


door reereation, manage- 
erosion and floods, and river-basin 
development. 

In recent years the Association 
has supported strongly the prin- 
ciple of multiple-use land manage- 


ment. The 1947 Program for 


American Forestry advocated “full 
recognition of wildlife, watershed, 
recreational and other non-timber 
values in the aequisition and man- 
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agement of forest lands by public 
*; and the 1954 Program 
dealt specifically and in consider 


agencies’ 
able detail with these values. 


Foresters and the Association 

Numerically foresters have never 
constituted an important part of 
the American Forestry 
tion. As a popular organization, 
its membership has naturally been 
made up chiefly of persons with a 
strong but nonprofessional interest 
in forestry, and with a keen per- 
ception of its significance to the 
welfare of the nation. It is, how 
ever, surprising that a larger per 


Assovia- 


centage of professional foresters 
have not more actively supported 
the Association through 
ship. 


In spite of their small numbers, 


member 


foresters have always played an im- 
portant part in determining the 
policies of the Association. Among 
those who were particularly active 
in its early years were B. E. Fer- 
now, Gifford Pinchot, Henry S. 
Graves, Filibert Roth, W. L. Hall, 
and P. W. Ayres. At no time in its 
history has A.F.A. been without at 
least one, and usually several, for- 
its Board of Directors. 
For the last forty vears the number 
has usually run from four to six. 
Of these, W. B. Greeley apparently 


esters on 


holds the record for length of serv 
ice, with thirty-four years to his 
credit. 

Only two foresters have served 
as president of the Association 
Henry S. Graves, second American 
to obtain a professional degree, 
from 1923 to 1924 and 1934 to 
1936, and Don P. Johnston, an 
early day member of the U.S. For 
est Service, since 1952. The gen 
eral policy has been to select out- 
standing laymen for this important 
position. Among the incumbents 
have been a commissioner of agri- 
culture, two secretaries of agricul- 
ture, three governors of states, an 
ambassador, a university president, 
and many other eminent men. 

In 1908 Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson, who had been presi- 
dent of the Association for ten 
vears, declined to serve further in 
that capacity on the ground that 
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it should be completely independ- 
ent of the federal government. 
Since then, only three men (W. B. 
Greeley, E. L. Demmon, and C. A. 
Connaughton) have been members 
of the board while in federal serv- 
ice. Except for this discrimination 
the 
nominating 


against federal government, 
committees have at- 
tempted to include in the board 
representatives of state agencies, 
educational timber 


manufacturers, 


institutions, 
and 
the various branches of forestry 
other 


growers and 


activities 
with which the Association deals, 


and conservation 
together with prominent and well- 
informed lay citizens who repre- 
sent the general public. 

The first professional forester to 
be empoyed by A.F.A. was Ovid 
Butler, 1922, as- 
sumed the position of forester, with 
the duty of serving as the expert 
of the Association in its technical 


who on May 1, 


work and as its representative in 
its public forestry activities. On 
January 1, 1923, he became secre- 
tary (later executive director) of 
the Association and editor of its 
magazine, which positions he held 
until his retirement on March 31, 
1948. He was succeeded as forester 
by S. W. Allen, G. H. Collingwood, 
and A. G. Hall, and as exeeutive 
secretary by J. F. Kaylor, S. L. 
Frost, and Lowell Besley. all of 
whom are professional 
with distinguished records of serv- 


foresters 


The silvieal 


characteristics of im- 


Conclusion 

The record shows that for eighty 
years The American Forestry .Asso- 
ciation has steadfastly stuck to its 
self-assumed task of making for- 
estry in the United States a reality 

from 1875, when its was a voice 
crying in the wilderness, to 1955, 
when hundreds of organizations, 
publie and private, are seeking the 
same end. Its goal was well stated 
by Henry S. Graves in 1923: **To 
carry forward the movement of for- 
estry to definite practical achieve- 
ment... . have accepted the posi- 
tion of President of the Ameriean 
Forestry Association because TI be- 
lieve that this is the national or- 
vanization that can most effectively 
carry forward this movement.”’ 

Dean added that there 
are three ways in which the Asso- 
ciation ean purpose. 
These are by serving as a great edu- 


Graves 
achieve its 


cational agency, by organizing all 
the educational forces of the coun- 
try, and by taking leadership in 
matters of public policy. In all of 
these ways the Association 
with substantial 
and always in full cooperation with 
other agencies seeking the same 
ends, to create widespread public 
understanding and support of for- 
estry and to obtain the passage of 
constructive forest legislation. 
The Association has been criti- 
cized at different times, and occa- 
sionally at the same time, as being 


has 


sought, suecess, 


under the control of some special 
interest such as the Forest Service 
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or the forest industries. These 
opposing criticisms make it evi- 
dent both that the Association has 
pursued a middle course and that 
it has convictions. 
The very fact that its directors are 
deliberately selected to represent a 
wide variety of interests means 
that it will not be controlled by the 
extremists of any stripe. If this 
policy has elements of weakness, it 
has even more elements of strength, 
since it enables the Association to 
represent and to command the sup- 
port of the American people as a 
whole rather than of any single 
faction. 


stuck to its 


Dr. Fernow in 1898 summed up 
the contribution of The American 
Forestry Association to American 
forestry in these few words: ‘‘No 
one man or set of men can exert a 
controlling influence in any line, 
but in forestry this Association has 
been the prime mover.’’ Since that 
time many other organizations 
have played prominent and often 
decisive parts in the advancement 
of forestry in the United States. As 
the movement has grown, it has be- 
come increasingly difficult to credit 
successive achievements to any sin- 
gle agency, group, or individual. 
This much, however, is clear—that 
The American Forestry Association 
has consistently exercised construe- 
tive leadership in the educational 
and legislative fields. If its future 
record maintains the standard of 
the first eighty years, the nation 
will continue to owe it much. 


portant American forest trees current- 
ly are being summarized by the experi- 
stations of the Forest Service. 
Subsequently it is planned that these 
summaries will be combined, with in- 
troductory and background material, 


ment 


into a U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture publication comparable to the 


Woody Plant Seed Manual. The pro]- 
ect has been organized by the Forest 
Washington office Division 
of Forest Management Research, F. 


Service's 


If. Eyre, chief. Technical editor for 
the publication will be H. A. Fowells 
of the same Division. 

The purpose of the publication is to 
make available in one place the silvical 
information now scattered in numer- 
ous publications and in unreported 
data collected over the years by the 
Forest Service. The manual, which 
will include about 130 trees, should be 
of great value to silviculturists and 
forest managers. 
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Tax Assessment of Forest Land and 
Timber Shows Improvement 


Forest land in private ownership 
comprises more than one-fifth of 
the land area of the United States. 
Although special tax laws in a 
number of states apply to timber 
and forest land, the area with- 
drawn from operation of the gen- 
eral property tax has been relative- 
ly slight. Forest land subject to 
the property tax probably makes 
up at least 20 percent of the Na- 
tion’s land area. The value of the 
commercial timber stand subject to 
payment of property taxes is diffi- 
cult to estimate with accuracy, but 
this value may well exceed $10 bil- 
lion. Hence the assessment of for- 
est land and timber for taxation is 
in the aggregate a very big task. 

For a number of reasons forest 
assessment has received less study 
in this country than has the assess- 
ment of many other types of prop- 
erty. From the standpoint of the 
assessor, adequate tax maps have 
frequently been lacking with the 
result that forest lands have been 
difficult to identify. Again, timber 
appraisals often present technical 
problems with which local assessors 
may be poorly equipped to deal. 
Timber volumes, moreover, are un- 
evenly distributed, and _ forest 
lands make up a relatively small 
part of the local tax base in many 
parts of the country. In such areas 
the assessor naturally tends to con- 
centrate upon higher valued farm 
lands and improvements. 

From the forest owners’ stand- 
point, property taxes have in gen- 
eral been less onerous in recent 
years. This has resulted in part 
from the tendency for property 
taxes to lag behind the upward 
movement of timber values and the 
general price level during infla- 
tionary periods. In addition, rising 
federal income tax rates have less- 
ened the impact of property taxes 
indirectly, since the latter may be 
deducted from gross income in cal- 


culating federal income tax liabili- 
ty. Even when forest tax questions 
do come to the fore, attention is 
apt to be focused more upon spe- 
cial forest tax legislation than up- 
on the less dramatic problem of 
improved assessment administra- 
tion under the property tax. 
Assessment has been called the 
heart of the property tax, since it 
determines how well or how poorly 
the burden of the tax is to be dis- 
tributed. The lack of up to date 
information on forest assessment 
practices throughout the country 
led the Forest Service to undertake 
a study of state instructions for 
the assessment of forest property.' 
The study, carried out with assist- 
ance from state tax commissions, 
is similar to one made by the For- 
est Service in 1941 (27). 
Findings of the study are sum- 
marized in this article and serve 
not only to measure changes that 
have occurred over the past 15 
vears but also to point the way 
to future development. The object 
has been to include references to 


‘By ‘‘forest property’’ was meant all 
privately owned land and timber even 
though forming part of a farm or other 
nontimber enterprise. The study did not 
include special forest tax legislation such 
as bounty, exemption, rebate, yield tax, 
or severance tax laws. 


TABLE 1.—ForEst LAND AND TIMBER 
COVERAGE IN ASSESSMENT INSTRUCTIONS, 
1941 AND 1955 


Number of states 


Extent of coverage 1941] 1955 
Very brief’ 7 10 
Brief? 3 6 
Extended’ 
Separate timber 

manual 3 


*Forest land and timber barely men- 
tioned; coverage usually not more than 
one paragraph. 

*Coverage of two paragraphs or more, 
up to roughly one page. 

*Coverage of more than one page in 
general assessment instructions or equiva- 
lent. 
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Forest Economies Research, 
Forest Service, 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C, 


Division of 


U.S. 


assessment guides in effect or in 
active preparation on April 1, 1955. 

Actual instructions 
or excerpts therefrom, arranged 
by state, have been compiled sepa- 
rately in processed form. Copies of 
this material entitled ‘‘State 
Guides for Assessing Forest Land 
and Timber—1955’’ may be 
tained upon request from the Divi- 
sion of Forest Economics Research, 
U.S. Forest Service, Washington, 
©. 


assessment 


ob- 


Findings of the Study 


Progress has been made over the 
past 15 years both in the number 
and quality of forest assessment 
instructions. As shown in Table 1, 
the number of states providing 
“very brief’’ instructions? has in- 
creased from 7 to 10, states provid- 
ing ‘‘brief’’ instructions have in- 
creased from 3 to 6, and those with 
‘*extended’’ instructions from 2 to 
8. In addition, three states have 
issued or have in active prepara- 
tion separate manuals dealing with 
the assessment of timber. In all, 
27 states now provide some for- 
est assessment guides as against 12 
states at the time of the earlier 
survey. It can no longer be said 
as in 1941 that “in almost all 
States official instructions either 
are entirely lacking or are wholly 
inadequate.’’ Even though prac- 
tice frequently falls short of 
theory, the need for improved for- 
est assessment is gradually being 
recognized, 

The extent of coverage is listed 
below by state. 

Very brief instructions: 
Connecticut New Jersey 


Maryland Ohio 
Minnesota South Dakota 
Mississippi Texas 
Missouri Utah 


*Terms, which follow those used in the 
1941 survey, are defined at the foot of 
Table 1. 


} — 

° 
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Brief instructions: 
Illinois Maine 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Kentucky West Virginia 
Extended instructions: 
Colorado New York 
Louisiana North Carolina 
Michigan Oregon 
New Hampshire Wisconsin 


Nevarate timber manual: 


California Washington 


Idaho 


Description of the more detailed 
instructions now in effect is of in- 
Comments are confined to 
states in the ‘‘extended’’ and 
‘separate timber manual’’ groups. 


terest. 


Extended Instructions 


In Colorado only four timber 
producing species are recognized 
for ponderosa pine, 
lodgepole pine, Engelmann spruce, 
and Douglas-fir (6). Distribution 
of merchantable timber has been 
indicated on maps in the state for- 
ester’s office and assistance is avail- 
able to assessors in locating timber 
in their counties. The total assessed 
value of a given tract is found by 
adding land value and_ timber 
value, the latter determined on the 
basis of volume multiplied by a 
preinflation unit price per thou- 
sand board feet with allowances 
for road construction and hauling 
costs. To have value for assessment, 
timber stands should average at 
least 1,500 board feet per acre in 
trees of 10 inches or greater diame- 
ter measured 41% feet above the 
eround. The manual suggests de- 
termination of timber volume by 
use of 1/5 acre sample plots. 

In Louisiana under recent legis- 
lation standing timber, other than 
virgin timber, is exempt from gen- 
eral property taxes and is subject 
instead to a nonoptional yield tax 
at time of harvest. Forest land, 
however, remains subject to the 
property tax and under the recent 
law, effective January 1, 1955, 
must be classified for assessment 
into one of the following four 
classes: tidewater cypress land, 
hardwood land, longleaf pine land, 
and other pine land (15). At the 
time of the survey, assessment in- 
structions previously in effect had 


assessment : 


not yet been revised in accordance 
with the new legislation. 


Michigan has been revising its 
assessment manual and it is under- 
stood that this will contain a sec- 
tion providing instructions for for- 
est land and timber valuation and 
appraisal. The new manual had 
not been published at the time this 
article was prepared. 


New Hampshire exempts stand- 
ing timber from payment of prop- 
erty taxes and levies instead a non- 
optional yield tax. The bare land 
value, however, remains subject to 
the property tax. While the state 
issues no assessment manual, sug- 


gestions relating to the assessment 
of forest land are provided in the 
form of questions and answers pre- 
pared by the Tax Commission 
(23). In determining value of eut- 
over land, it is suggested that the 
following factors be considered : lo- 
cation, adaptability to grow tim- 
ber, soil quality, possible alterna- 
tive uses, proximity to farms and 
villages, type of road, and location 
with respect to markets. A Timber 
Tax Study Committee appointed 
by the governor recommended in 
1954 that a guide to bare land as- 
sessment be made available to se- 
lectmen as an aid in classifying 
and valuing land on the basis of its 
productive capacity and location 
(24). 

In New York the State Board of 
Equalization and Assessment con- 
duets training schools where forest 
assessments are considered and the 
board assists assessors through cor- 
respondence and conferences. In 
addition, training sessions are held 
by the New York State Assessors 
Association and by the Association 
of Towns. A discussion of forest 
assessments was delivered before 
the latter association in 1954 (35). 
No manual instructions covering 
forest assessments have yet been 
prepared although this is contem- 
plated. 


New York is faced with a special 
problem in that real estate taxes 
are paid on extensive areas of 
state-owned forest lands. In this 
connection and in reviewing state 
equalization rates, the board states 
that an appraisal of forest land in 
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81 towns has recently been com- 
pleted. In all, some 6 million acres 
in the Adirondack and Catskill 
areas were covered. The board has 
the services of full time foresters. 

In North Carolina the Institute 
of Government at Chapel Hill has 
prepared an assessment manual 
that devotes a chapter to the as- 
sessment of timber and forest land 
(14). Tables are provided for clas- 
sifying bare land and timber with 
the expectation that a county valu- 
ation committee and a forest advis- 
ory board will establish base values 
per acre for the guidance of local 
assessors. The classification of bare 
land is based on soil productivity 
and accessibility. Timber is classi- 
fied on the basis of forest type, 
quality, stand size, and degree of 
stocking, with adjustment for ac- 
cessibility. The North Carolina 
guides are experimental in nature 
and have not been officially adopt- 
ed by the state. 

In Oregon one or more foresters 
serve on the staff of the State Tax 
Commission and timber appraisal 
service is available to county asses- 
sors. In-service training courses 
are held at which timber assess- 
ments are discussed and frequent 
references to timber assessment 
are contained in the monthly 
bulletin of the Valuation Division. 
Formal manual instructions cover- 
ing forest assessments have not as 
vet been issued. Under recent legis- 
lation (25) the State Tax Commis- 
sion is required to appraise forest 
land and timber at county expense 
unless the county makes such ap- 
praisals and maintains records 
thereof acceptable to the commis- 
sion. It should be noted that the 
assessment function itself remains 
with the county. 

In Wisconsin assessors are re- 
quired to sub-classify lands in the 
‘‘acricultural,’’ ‘‘swamp, cut-over 
and waste,’’ and ‘‘timber’’ classes 
for the purpose of applying unit 
prices in building up values in 
those classes (31). A somewhat de- 
tailed classification is provided in- 
eluding ‘‘mixed timber’’ (lands 
growing a mixture of hardwoods 
and softwoods) and ‘‘wood”’ 
(lands growing trees suitable only 
for eordwood, firewood, bolts of 


| 

uf 

| 
} 
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In the north- 
ern forested portion of the state, 


various kinds, ete.). 


assessors are furnished with a for- 
est products price review compiled 
the Extension 
Forestry Office, University of Wis- 


semiannually — by 


consin. This may be used as a 
guide in determining stumpage 
values. 


Separate Timber Manuals 
California, Idaho, and Washing- 
ton comprise the group of states 
with 
forest 


manuals covering 


land assessments, the Cali- 


separate 


fornia manual being in course of 
preparation at the time of the pres- 
ent study. The Idaho manual 
(12) of 24 pages establishes four 
timber land classes and provides 
normal values based in part on 
sales data for the period 1937-41. 
Base per thousand 
feet are provided for merchantable 
timber. These values are subject 
to adjustment for site quality and 
A section of 


values board 


density of stocking. 
the manual instructions 
for timber cruisers using the 10 
percent cruise by line-plot method. 
The manual appendix provides vol- 
ume tables, 
ages for various species, and other 
data. 

The State of Washington manual 
(29) of 70 pages was prepared at 
the request of the legislature in 
1951 and contains detailed instrue- 
tions. The appraisal of bare land, 
nonmerchantable timber, and mer- 
chantable timber are treated sepa- 


contains 


average cull percent- 


rately for western and_ eastern 
Washington. Numerous tables are 


provided giving 1952 unit values 
based upon forest land quality, ac- 
cess and topography, timber quali- 
ty, and factors. Volume 
tables are given for various species. 
for improvement of 
procedures by 
include 
aerial photographs, 
and quality cruising. 


other 


Suggestions 
inventory county 
discussion of 


vrading 


assessors 


log 


Other Evidences of Interest 

Aside from better assessment in- 
structions there have been other in- 
dications of interest in improving 
forest The National 
Association of Assessing Officers 
timber assessments at 
its annual conference in 1950 (13 


assessments. 


considered 


Eubanks 
has discussed use of photogram- 
metry in forest taxation (8) and 
Aandahl, Murray, Scholtes 
have studied rating 
including woodlands, 
tax (1). A number of 
state forest tax studies, moreover, 
have dealt with the 
problem. Among such studies are 
those of Malone (17) and Sewall 
(16) in Maine, Zumwalt (32) in 
Connecticut, Besley (3) in West 
Virginia, and Rothery (27) in the 
Pacifie Northwest. The most ex- 
haustive analysis of forest assess- 
ment problems that of 
Fairchild twenty years ago (9). 
No bibliography that treats pri- 
marily of forest assessments was 
found that of Nelson (20) 
although useful references are con- 
tained in the revised Assessment 
Study Guide (19) of the National 
Association of Assessing Officers. 


and again in 1953 (28). 


and 
the economic 
of soils, for 


assessment 


assessinent 


remains 


since 


Assessment in Practice 

The ultimate objective is not to 
get better practices into the manu- 
als and into the literature but to 
To what 
extent this is taking place is hard 
to say, since practices vary from 
county to within a 
given commission 


get them into the woods. 


county even 

One tax 
stated frankly that assessment sug- 
not being generally 
and that no 

for the assessment of 
forest land is being used. A state 
offering technical assistance in tim- 
ber appraisals reported that no re- 
quests for such assistance had been 
received and that it was doubtful 
if any use had been made of the 
assessment suggestions provided in 


state. 


gestions 
followed 
procedure 


are 
consistent 


the manual, forest assessments usu- 
ally being determined arbitrarily. 
Further indication that 
practices need 


forest as- 
sessment improve- 
ment was found in a recent study 
of national forest contributions to 
local governments (30). 

Over against the evidence just 
cited must be set the fact that in 
many counties assessors are avail- 
ing themselves of manual aids, in- 


service training opportunities, and 
technical 
an eastern state with an extensive 
commercial forest area, for exam- 


forestry assistance. In 
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ple, it was felt that they were mov- 
ing rather rapidly toward more 
realistic forest assessments. 

That instructions, 
once in the manuals, are being ap- 


assessinent 


plied only gradually is hardly sur- 
prising. Not only natural inertia, 
but lack of funds, shortage of per- 
sonnel, and legal obstacles may all 
stand in the way of necded 
changes. One state pointed out, for 
instance, that real property includ- 
ing standing timber is subject only 
to quadrennial assessment. There- 
fore, the assessed value of a forest 
tract until the 
next revaluation, even 
though it may be lowered in any 
year following timber cutting. Be- 
cause of this many counties in that 
state assess forest 
form rate acre 
variation in value. 
Although it is abuntantly clear 
that improved assessment instrue- 


cannot be raised 


general 


lands at a uni- 


per regardless of 


tions are only a step toward better 
practices in the field, they are an 
essential step. Progress has been 
made over the past 15 years and 
it is continuing. 


Trends in Forest Assessment 

Along what lines is forest assess- 
ment likely to advance in the years 
ahead? In the first place, there 
can be little question that continued 
improvement of assessment admin- 
istration in general will be reflected 
in more assessment of 
forest properties. A reeent study 
by Murray (78) lists the more 
pressing assessment problems of 
an overall character. These include 
local and inter-county uniformity, 
achieving and holding a 
level of assessment in 


scientific 


desired 
relation to 
value, county versus township as- 
sessment units, appointed versus 
elected assessors, and state assist- 
ance to local assessors. Among spe- 
cifie suggestions for improvement 
were adequate maps, soils and cost 
data, card systems, benchmark ap- 
praisals, and assessment-sale ratio 
studies. The need for reassessment 
programs, in-service training, re- 
search, and use of advisory com- 
mittees was also stressed. The pro- 
gressive realization of these objec- 
tives can hardly fail to be reflected 
in the woods. 


} 
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In addition to a general improve- 


ment in assessment practices, at 
least five trends may be noted re- 
lating particularly to forest assess- 
ments. These are: inereased em- 
phasis upon state leadership, great- 
er use of aerial photography, sepa- 
rate assessment of land and timber, 
land 
bility and other factors, and greater 
selectivity in timber classification. 

Ntate 
administration may range all the 


outrieht 


classification based on eapa- 


leadership in’ assessment 


way from assessment or 
appraisal at the state level, as is 
sometimes the case with public util- 
itv properties, through varying de- 
vrees of field or office aid for local 
assessors to issuance of manuals or 
other guiding instructions. Oregon 
has probably gone the farthest by 
requiring the state to appraise tim- 
ber in that 
equipped to make such appraisals 
locally to the of the 
State Tax Commission. Certain 
other states offer voluntary timber 


counties are not 


satisfaction 


appraisal service to local assessors. 
This may be provided by full-time 
foresters on the staff of the state 
tax commission or by part-time 
consultants from the state 
er’s office. The growing availability 


forest - 


of forest instructions in general as- 
sessment manuals and in separate 
described. <A 
further gradual inerease of state 
leadership in the field of forest as- 


manuals has been 


sessment appears likely to take 
place. 
Aerial photography has been 


used in various phases of tax assess- 
ment work for some time (26) and 
can be particularly useful in for- 
ested areas (48). Tax maps showing 
property and 
plot numbers may be readily pre- 
pared by this means. Photo inter- 
pretation vields information as to 
land use and capability, slope, ero- 
sion, and plant indicators. Forest 
types, stand size classes, density of 
stocking, and other data of interest 
to the assessor may also be derived. 
Factors of cost may make aerial 
photography, supplemented by 
vround surveys, the only practical 
method of developing improved as- 
sessment systems on certain lower 


boundaries, areas, 


valued forest lands (17). 
Separate assessment of land and 


standardized 


assessment procedures are to sup- 


fimber is needed. if 
plement the individual judgement 
In the larger cities 
making 
use of unit values per front foot or 
foot with 
depth, corner, and alley influence, 
in the ease of land, and eubie 
other unit values for im- 
provements have long been used. 
Individual-judgement 
on the other hand have been more 
usual in smaller communities and 
rural areas (/ at p. 480). Examin- 
ation of assessment manuals shows 


of the assessor. 
standardized assessments 


square allowances for 
ete., 


foot or 


assesstuents 


increasing emphasis upon standard- 
ized assessment of farm lands and 
improvements. Even though the 
lower valued forest lands have 
lagged behind farm lands in this 
development, we may expect a 
similar trend.* 

Land classification can serve as a 
useful tool in rural assessment (7 
The land capability classes used by 
the Soil Conservation Service are 
frequently utilized for this purpose 
(/1 at p. 152). Of the eight capa- 
bility classes, all but one (Class 
VIIL) inelude timber production 


as an acceptable land use. Class 


VIIT is intended for land that is 
not suitable for cultivation, pas- 
ture, or timber production but 


which may have value for wildlife, 
recreation, or watershed protec- 
tion. Classes IT through IV apply to 
lands suitable for cultivation and 
classes V through VII to land suit- 
able for pasture and woodland or 
woodland alone. A rough celassifi- 
cation such as that above may be 
sufficient 
greater refinement is needed. Brat- 
ton, for example, has suggested (35) 
a bare land 
based on accessibility and site qual- 
ity. 

Timber classification for assess- 
ment will vary by 
region and forest type. Frequently 
“‘voung growth’’ and ‘*merchan- 
table timber’’ alone have 
used. Bratton suggests use of four 


in some cases, in others 


forest elassification 


necessari lv 


been 


‘See in this conneetion ‘‘ Basis and pro 
cedures of  forest-property-tax 
ment’? by Paul E. Malone, contained in 
Research in the Economies of Forestry, 
Duerr, William A., and Henry J. Vaux, 
editors. Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation. 1953. 
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factors: tree species, timber vol- 
ume per acre, timber quality, and 
location with respect to roads. In 
some areas logging conditions and 
other factors may also have to be 
taken into account. The develop- 
ment of more selective assessment 
timber 


classifications for can be 


expected. 


A Question for the Future 

Underlying all tax assessment is 
the concept of value itself. ‘* Fair 
(as variously inter- 


market value’ 
preted by the courts) is the usual 
requirement for assessment under 
the general property tax. This 
yardstick, however, is often hard 
to apply to timber and forest land. 
Immature timber may not be sold 
in the open market with sufficient 
frequency to establish a 
price. Planted forest areas repre- 
sent a valuation problem of their 
own. It may be economically prac- 
tical to log mature timber in large 
blocks only over a period of years, 
and the difference between the so- 
called en bloc or **wholesale’’ value 
on the one hand and the ‘‘retail’’ 
value for current harvest on the 
other (27), has been recognized by 
the Tax Court of the United States 


(2). 


going 


Valuation of forest tracts for as- 
sessment at a figure that takes into 
account sustained yield earning 
capacity as closely as possible is a 
evoal much to be desired. The use of 
past or probable future earnings as 
an aid in determining the fair mar- 
ket value of certain types of prop- 
erty is not uncommon and in some 
cases has been specifically author- 
ized by law (9 at p. 103; 32 at p. 
52). While capitalization of net 
forest income, either actual or esti- 
mated, as a basis for forest assess- 
ment could raise legal and practi- 
cal difficulties, these are not neces- 
sarily insurmountable. Such 
methods are in use in other coun- 
tries (9, 10) and have been pro- 
posed for use here (76). It may 
well be that this approach to forest 
tax reform merits further explor- 
ation as we continue to move to- 
ward a sustained yield forest econ- 
omy in the years ahead. 


= 
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Conclusion 


The general property tax, al- 
though losing ground relatively as 
a source of tax revenue in the 
United States, has remained domi- 
nant as a source of local govern- 
ment revenues (22 at p. 49) and 
this situation seems likely to con- 
tinue in the foreseeable future. 
When maladjustments in forest 
taxation have appeared, either of 
two solutions has traditionally been 
attempted. The first has been 
enactment of special forest tax 
laws such as yield taxes that re- 
move in whole or in part standing 
timber, and in some cases bare for- 
est land also, from the operation 
of the property tax. The second 
has been to seek improvement in 
assessment administration or modi- 
fication of existing practice, within 
the framework of the property tax. 


The former treatment, giving 
promise of a rapid cure, has fre- 
quently had the greater appeal. The 
second, that of keeping timber and 
forest land within the property 
tax system and seeking to improve 
its operation, deserves continued 
attention. 
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Intermediate Yields of Douglas-Fir as 


Interpreted from British Yield Tables 


Tut yields obtainable 
from even-aged immature 
of timber under intensive thinning 
regimes is of ever-increasing inter- 
recent years 
numerous projects have been initi- 
ated to demonstrate the results of 
periodic thinnings for many of the 
major species of the Northwest. 
Some term results of these 
projects have been published but 
very few cover more than one thin- 
A few attempts have 
expected 
vields under management from the 
limited accumulated from 
local thinning trials and European 
A recent example of 
this is the schedule prepared by 
Heiberg and Haddock (5). Many 
more data must be acquired from 
long-term repeated treatments be- 
fore any complete presentations of 
expected local yields will be pos- 
sible. In the meantime there is 
much to be learned from the results 
obtained in Europe where inten- 
sive management has been the rule 


probable 
stands 


est to foresters. In 


short 


ning period. 


been made to forecast 


data 


experience. 


for many vears. 

As early as 1928 the British 
Forestry Commission prepared a 
set of vield tables for the several 
major species favored in Britain 
for propagation in plantations. 
These tables were revised in 1953 
by Hummel and Christie (6) and 


TABLE 1. 


Interpreted from ‘‘Revised Yield Tables for Conifers in Great Britain,’’ 


published under the title of ‘‘Re- 
vised Yield Tables For Conifers In 
Great Britain.’’ Included therein 
are tables for Douglas-fir which 
has been a favorite species in for- 
estry operations in Britain for 
more than 50 years. The tables are 
based entirely on the records of 
permanent sample plots and repre- 
sent the actual yields obtained 
from plantations under intensive 
thinning regimes. Under similar 
treatment our natural well-stocked 
stands might be brought to a con- 
dition resembling the plantations 
at an early age and hence the 
British tables should be indicative 
of what is possible in Douglas-fir 
stands of the Pacifie Northwest. 
The British tables are presented 
in quarter-girth units of diameter, 
Iloppus-feet units of volume and 
in a form which is difficult to in- 
terpret for comparison with Pacifie 
Northwest vields of natural stands, 
The writer has therefore converted 
the British standard 
American units of measure and 
has revised the form to simplify 
their interpretation. The partial 
results of this work are presented 
in Table 1, which shows the ex- 
pected yields on British site qual- 
ity Class II. This is equivalent to 
our site Class ITT, or site index 140. 
An intensive thinning regime is 
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implied at intervals of three years 
in juvenile stands, lengthening to 
five years in 50-year-old stands. 
The periodic crops of thinnings, 
and the yields before and after 
thinning are included in the table. 
Stand densities before and after 
thinning have been added by the 
writer as a promising means of de- 
fining the thinning practices em- 
ployed in Great Britain. The stand 
density measure represents the 
ratio of the number of trees tabu- 
lated for a given age to the number 
of trees which are normal in our 
fully stocked natural stands for 
the average stand diameter at that 
age. The normal values were inter- 
polated from Bruce’s revised tables 
(2) based on average stand di- 
ameter. 

Number of trees, basal areas and 
volumes are on an acre basis, and 
include all trees in the stands. 
Volumes are in cubic-feet units 
inside bark to a top diameter of 
three inches overbark. 


Commentary 


It is to be assumed that British 
foresters consider the thinning re- 
gime defined by the tables as repre- 
sentative of a high order of man- 
agement. Under this presumption 
there is much to be learned from 
them to guide our local efforts. 


YieELD TABLE FOR DoUGLAS-FIR PLANTATIONS UNDER INTENSIVE MANAGEMENT 
(6) after conversion of British units of measure 


to U.S. units of measure. Yields are for Great Britain site quality Class II whieh is equivalent to Pacifie Northwest site Class 


En ire 


stand before thinning 
Ave. Basal 

Age No. of d.b.h. area Volume 
years trees’ ins. sq.ft. cu. ft. 
13 1400 3.7 102 S50 
16 1000 4.8 127 1600 
19 740 5.9 141 2350 
22 560 7.0 15] 3000 
25 440 8.1 160 3600 
28 360 9.3 167 4170 
32 295 104 177 4950 
36 250 11.7 186 5650 
40 220 12.8 193 6300 
45 187 14.1 203 7000 
50 164 15.3 211 7600 


IIT or site index 140. 


Thinnings 
Ave. Basal 
Den- No.of d.b.h. area Volume No.of 
sity trees’ ins. sq.ft. cu.ft. trees* 
80 400 3.2 23 170 1000 
S86 260 4.1 24 280 740 
88 180 5.1 23 350 560 
87 120 6.0 99 400 440 
86 80 6.8 21 430 260 
8s 65 oon 19 450 295 
86 45 8.8 19 480 250 
86 30 9.8 18 500 220 
88 33 10.8 17 515 187 
85 23 12.1 16 530 164 
86 17 13.4 15 545 147 


Residual stand after thinning 


Ave. Ave. Basal 
d.b.h. height area Volume Den 
ins. ft. sq.ft. cu. ft. sity 
3.8 26 79 680 61 
5.1 35 103 1320 70 
6.3 43 118 2000 .74 
7.3 50 129 2600 43 
8.4 57 139 3170 75 
9.5 63 148 3720 .74 
10.8 70 158 4470 if 
12.0 77 168 5150 .79 
13.1 83 176 5785 .76 
14.4 90 187 6470 79 
15.6 96 196 7055 .80 


‘There are small diserepancies between the numbers of trees reported here and those of the original tables. The revisions 
smooth out irregularities and/or permit better cross-checks of basal areas per acre. 
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Some of the major elements are 
outlined hereafter. 

Yield comparisons.—Many jnter- 
esting comparisons may be made 
between the total yields obtained 
under the thinning regime, and 
the yields from our natural stands. 
Up to the age of 50 years, the total 
volume of the periodic thinnings 
and the volume of the residual 
stand amounts to 11,705 eubie feet 
per acre. This is 1.66 times the 
vield of 7,055 eubic feet, which is 
the normal volume in natural 
stands of the Pacifie Coast. Also 
of note is the fact that the yields 
before and after thinning at 50 
years are larger than the yield of 
natural The earlier peri- 
odie thinnings have so increased 
the rate of growth of the 164 re- 
served trees that their average di- 
ameter is 15.3 inches, and in vol- 
these more the 
equivalent of the 430 trees aver- 
aging 9.3 inches in diameter which 
are normal for our natural stands 
(7). In fact, in a natural stand 
of the same site and age, only a 
few trees would have attained di- 
ameters of 15 inches or more. Were 
similar comparisons made for por- 
tions of the stand consisting of 
only those trees over a minimum 
merchantable size limit of 6 or 12 
inches in diameter the differences 
in favor of the thinned stands 
would be far greater. In Seribner 
board-feet units for trees over 12 
inches in diameter there would be 
close to 32,000 board feet per acre 
at 50 years before thinning, as 
compared with 12,400 board feet 
in a normal natural stand. 

Spacing. 
ployed in 


stands. 


are 


One of the means em- 
sritain to define stand 
density in thinning operations is to 
relate the number of trees per acre 
or the average spacing distance 
among trees to measure of 
stand height. In another publica- 
tion of the British Forestry Com- 
mission (4) a table is presented 


some 


showing the average spacing be- 
tween trees for stands of given 
**top height,’’ top height being the 
average height of the 100 tallest 
trees per acre in a stand. It is re- 
ported that all dependent yield 


variables are closely associated with 
top height. 


Close examination of 


the British tables over all site 
classes reveals too, that the depen- 
dent yield variables are highly cor- 
related with average stand height 
and also average stand diameter. 
In fact after such correlations the 
additional variation attributable to 
site and age is very small. Hence 
for our use, a simple means of de- 
fining the thinning practiced in 
Britain is to express the number of 
trees per acre preserved in the resi- 
dual stand after thinning either 
by average stand height or average 
stand diameter classes. Number of 
trees per acre may in turn be trans- 
formed into average spacing. Re- 
vision of the original British table 
based on top height resulted in 
Table 2. 


A rule-of-thumb suggested by 


the Douglas-fir Second Growth 
Management Committee (3) as a 
rough guide for thinning in the 


Pacific Coastal region is that ‘‘the 
residual trees should be spaced the 
same number of feet apart as their 
average d.b.h. in inches plus a pre- 
determined factor’’ of 1 for Doug- 
las-fir. This rule agrees very closely 
with the tabulated spacing dis- 
tances in the higher diameter 
ranges but it seems that heavier 
thinning and greater spacing is 
the rule in juvenile stands in 
Britain. 

It is also interesting to compare 
the British regime with the stan- 
dards established by Briegleb (7) 
as a guide for thinning natural 
stands of Douglas-fir in the North- 
This guide establishes the 
number of trees which should be 
left on the ground to grow, accord- 
ing to the average height and aver- 
age diameter of the stand in ques- 
tion. If the trees are large in di- 
ameter for their height then their 


west. 


TABLE 2.—NuUMBER OF TREES PER 


ACRE 
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crown spread too is presumed to be 
large, and they are capable of us- 
ing a larger ground space than 
trees which are small in diameter 
for their height. On interpolating 
the number of trees to be left from 
Briegleb’s table for the heights and 
diameters of Table 2, the values in 
the fifth column of the same table 
were obtained. The corresponding 
average spacing distances are given 
in the sixth column, Comparisons 
between these values and the Brit- 
ish values indicate that Briegleb’s 
standards would result in consider- 
ably heavier thinnings. 

The data on which 
standards are based were represen- 
tative of thinned natural 
stands ‘‘judged to be at least 
reasonably well stocked.’ It would 
therefore, that these stand- 
ards would develop trees having 
larger crowns in both spread and 


Briegleb’s 


seem 


length relative to their diameter 
or height and hence of lower 
quality. 


Density of stocking.—The dens- 
ities of stocking before and after 
thinning reported in Table 1 meas- 
ure the relative the 
British stands against the standard 
established by Bruce for full stock- 
ing in natural stands of the Doug- 
las-fir region. On this basis it seems 
that the stands are permitted to 
build up to approximately 85 per- 
cent of the established normal, and 
then they are thinned to about 75 
percent. This must represent what 
sritish believe to be 
‘*room to grow, but none to waste.”’ 

The density values also throw 
some additional light on the rate 
of improvement in understocked 
stands. The difference between a 
residual stand the 
next-followine before-thinning 


stocking of 


foresters 


density and 


AND AVERAGE SpAcING DISTANCE AMONG 


TREES APTER THINNING IN RELATION TO AVERAGE STAND HEIGHT AND AVERAGE STAND 
DIAMETER. 


Great 


Average Average No. trees 


ht. ft. d.b.h. in. per acre 
30 4.3 900 
40 5.7 630 
50 7.3 435 
60 9.0 320 
70 10.8 250 
gn 12.6 200 
90 14.5 165 
100 16.4 140 


sritain Rriewleb’s standord 
Ave. space No. trees Ave. space 

feet per acre feet 
6.8 685 7.9 
8.4 520 91 
10.0 375 10.8 
11.5 278 12.5 
13.1 212 14.3 
14.6 167 16.1 
16.2 133 18.1 
17.6 110 19.8 
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density represents the improve- 
ment over the growth period. Thus, 
after thinning at age 13 the density 
increases from 0.61 to 0.86 at age 
16. The annual rate of improve- 
ment is therefore just over eight 
percent. The annual there- 
after decreases to 5 percent be- 


tween 25 and 28 vears of age and 


rate 


to approximately 2 percent between 
45 and 50 years. These rates are 
any estimates 
made for our 
understocked conditions, 
because of the ideal spacing in the 
thinned plantations. In compil- 
ation of the British yield tables 
there no recognition of 
mortality losses which might oceur 
between 
windfall, 


far in exeess of 
which 


natural 


have been 


has been 
cutting dates because of 
snow breakage, disease, 
or other causes. No doubt however, 
such losses are salvaged as they oc- 
cur and are therefore included in 
the total thinning crop. 

Stocking densities were also eval- 
uated from basal area relationships 
but these interpreted 
without some ambiguity with refer- 
ence to these managed plantations. 
By comparing the tabulated basal 
areas before thinning with North- 
west normal basal areas for natural 
stands the following stocking ratios 
are obtained: at age 19-1.57, age 
25 - 1.33, age 32 -1.18, age 40 - 1.09 
and at 50- 1.03. Even after 
thinning all but one of the ratios 
are greater than one, being 1.31, 
1.16, 1.05, 1.00 and 0.97 at the 
same ages respectively, The above 
values are misleading as measures 
of stocking density, since under 
the thinning regime it is to be pre- 
sumed that the stands are held to 
a subnormal level so as to permit 
expansion of individual trees with- 


cannot be 


age 


out competition. The reason for 
the discrepancies may be explained 
by referring to conditions at age 
25. Here the 440—8.1-inch trees 
of the managed stand contain a 
larger basal area than the 1,100— 
4.5-inch trees which is the normal 
condition in a natural stand where 
greater competition among the 
trees has prevailed. The stocking 
ratios tabulated in Table 1, based 
on number and average 
diameter would seem to be more 
realistic measures of density in 
these thinned stands. 


of trees 


Summary 


Experience of British foresters 
in the intensive management of 
Douglas-fir plantations over a per- 
iod of 50 years has enabled the 
preparation of reliable yield tables 
showing intermediate and residual 
crop volumes which have been act- 
ually realized on permanent sample 
After of these 
tables to our customary units of 
measure there is much to be learned 
from them to guide us in thinning 
young stands in the Pacifie Coastal 
Region. 

{xamination of the tables repre- 
sentative of Pacific Coast site III 
conditions discloses that over a 
period of 50 years the British real- 
ize a yield of 4,650 cubic feet from 
thinnings with a residual stand of 
7,055 eubie feet remaining on the 
ground. The total yield amounts 
to 11,705 eubie feet and is 1.66 
times the yield realized at 50 years 
from our natural stands. 

The plantations in Britain are 
thinned periodically at 3 to 5 year 
intervals to a density of about 75 
percent of our normal stocking as 
defined by Bruce’s tables (2) of 


plots. conversion 
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number of trees and average stand 
Subsequent thinnings 
are taken when stocking has been 
rebuilt to about 85 percent. As a 
more practical field-guide a table 
was prepared to show the desirable 
average spacing distance between 
trees for stands of a given average 
height, or of a given average di- 
ameter. 

After a thinning has been made 
the residual stands quickly develop 
again towards full stocking, The 
annual rate of improvement varies 
from 8 percent at 15 years of age 
to 2 percent at 50 years of age. 

A complete set of tables covering 
British site quality classes I to IV, 
which are equivalent approximate- 
ly to West Coast site indices of 155, 
140, 125 and 110 will be available 
shortly upon request. 


diameter. 
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Forest-Rodents 


WiLp Mice of the genus Peromys- 
cus, being nocturnal and secretive, 
are rarely encountered in the 
woods, but when man attempts to 
reseed denuded timber lands their 
presence is all too obvious. Wheth- 
er the seed is buried in the ground 
or seattered over the surface, the 
animals find it with equal facility. 

Foresters have long wanted a 
simple method by which to census 
these unseen populations of ro- 
dents. If seed-eating animals are 
not present on an area that is to be 
replanted, control measures are 
wasteful; but if they do occur, 
then direct seeding should not be 
undertaken until adequate control 
of rodents is achieved. 

Trapping, which is the usual 
method of censusing populations of 
small mammals, is not a practical 
one for foresters. Besides requir- 
ing considerable equipment that is 
not likely to be on hand, it involves 
a somewhat specialized technique. 
and unless a person is experienced 
he cannot be certain of his results. 
A different procedure is needed. 
One, which has been discussed 
briefly in the literature by Garman 
and Orr-Ewing (3) and more ex- 
tensively by Moore (7) and Bai- 
singer and Moore (1), employs 
seed spots in place of traps. It is 
based on the assumption that the 
number of spots that are robbed by 
rodents during a given period of 
time reflects the size of the popula- 
tion. If this is a reliable assump- 
tion, then the method is more 
suited to use of foresters than is 
trapping. 

The technique developed by 
Moore for the Douglas-fir region of 
the Pacifie Northwest was to put 
fifty coniferous seeds (or kernels 


of oats or barley) on a cleared spot 
of ground several inches in diam- 
eter and then cover half of them 
with bark. He recommended pre- 
paring ten such spots a chain apart 
on every forty acres of land. 

After twenty-four hours the 


Seed Spot Method of Censusing 


spots were examined to ascertain 
the number that had been dis- 
turbed. Birds ate only exposed 
seed, chipmunks pushed the bark 
aside, and shrews and mice bur- 
rowed underneath. Robbery by the 
last two kinds could be distin- 
guished because shrews took only 
some of the seed while mice re- 
moved or hulled all of them. 

An important difference between 
Moore’s method and trapping is 
that, although a small mammal 
usually will spring only one trap 
before being caught, it may disturb 
many seed spots. Under similar 
circumstances more spots will be 
robbed than rodents trapped. In 
general, though, Moore believed 
that the number of spots robbed 
during one night would equal, ap- 
proximately, the number of cap- 
tures made in three nights of trap- 
ping. 

Test of the Method 

3ecause mice are a problem in 
reforestation of the Douglas-fir re- 
gion of northwestern California. 
where extensive acreages of virgin 
timber are being cut, tests were 
made there of the practicality and 
reliability of the seed spot method 
of censusing rodents. The study 
was part of a cooperative investi- 
gation between the Department of 
Zoology of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis and the California 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion of the United States Forest 
Service. Most of the work was done 
in Humboidt County near Salyer, 
where the population of small seed- 
eating mammals on _ logged-over 
lands consisted mainly of white- 
footed mice (Peromyscus manicu- 
latus and P. true’) and chipmunks 
(Eutamias townsendit). 

After a number of preliminary 
trials, a modification of Moore’s 
technique was adopted: at each 
spot a few seeds were buried in a 
hole half an inch deep and then 
covered with soil. The advantage 
of concealment is that the seeds 
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cannot be found by birds or re- 
moved by ants, yet evidence of 
robbery by a rodent is cleareut. In 
place of each cluster of seeds, the 
animal leaves a small pit. 

Seeds of pine or Douglas-fir rath- 
er than kernels of grain were used 
so that the rate of robbery would 
be indicative specifically of rodent 
pressure against artificial seeding 
of conifers. The number planted 
per spot depended on size: about 
five for sugar or Jeffrey pine and 
ten for ponderosa pine and Doug- 
las-fir. Experiments had shown 
that all four kinds are equally 
relished by mice. 

Since the areas in most of the 
California Douglas-fir region on 
which rodent censuses are desired 
are small clearcut blocks not more 
than twenty acres in size, Moore’s 
suggestion of only ten spots per 
acre was not applicable. Instead, 
a zig-zagging line about 1,050 feet 
in leneth was used. It consisted of 
one-hundred spots, with a distance 
of thirty feet between groups of 
five and six feet between spots 
within a group. 

Usually, seeds were planted in 
the afternoon. Then on the follow- 
ing day the number of spots which 
had been robbed of seed was ecount- 
ed. and the resulting figure, ex- 
pressed in pereentage, was consid- 
ered to be the rate of robbery for 
the first twenty-four hour period. 
Subsequent examinations gave the 
rates for longer periods. 

From a practical consideration, 
it was not particularly important 
to know the kind of small mammal 
that had disturbed a seed spot. 
Often, though, a fair guess could 
be made. Mice and shrews did no 
exploratory digging; they dug a 
single, neat pit. no larger than nec- 
essary, only at the precise spot 
where seed was buried. Chipmunks, 
on the other hand, often undertook 
considerable exploratory digging, 
trampled the ground, and made 
large pits. The outer coats of seeds 
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opened by shrews had serrated 
edges in contrast to the even inci- 
sions made by mice (see photo- 
graphs in Kangur (4). 

On the basis of tests conducted 
from September to December in 
areas where mice predominated, it 
was found that in general the rate 
of seed spot robbery reflected the 
density of rodent population. 
Where animals were numerous, 
more spots were disturbed during 
a given period of time than where 
the population was small. For ex- 
ample, in one eut-over which, ac- 
cording to a live-trapping census, 
was occupied by twice as many ani- 
mals as an adjacent forest, 48 per- 
cent if the seed spots were robbed 
during the first night and 77 per- 
cent by the end of the second 
twenty-four hour period. But in 
the adjacent forest. a less favorable 
habitat for mice, 18 percent were 
robbed during the first night and 
44 percent by the end of the second 
night. 

Tn this example there was a close 
correlation between results obtained 
by trapping and seed spot lines. 
Both methods indicated that the 
mouse population of the eut-over 
was twice that of the virgin forest. 
But usually such a close correlation 
did not oceur. The following exam- 
ple is more typical. 

In a eut-over where trapping 
had indicated that the mouse popu- 
lation was four times that of the 
adjacent virgin forest, 78 percent 
of the seed spots were robbed dur- 
ing the first night and 97 percent 
by the end of the second twenty- 
four hour period. In the forest, 43 
pereent of the spots were robbed 
during the first night and 86 per- 
cent by the end of the second night. 
In this case the seed spot method 
had clearly suggested that mice 
were more numerous on the eut- 
over than in the forest, but it had 
not revealed the true extent of the 
difference. 

Although the method is useful 
for providing a rough measure of 
population density, it cannot be 
relied upon to give an accurate 
census. It is affected by too many 
variables: environmental, psycho- 
logical, and physiololgical. 

Searcity of food increases the 


rate at which seed spots are robbed. 
In one area nearly barren of vege- 
tation and having few insects, seed, 
and other items common in the diet 
of mice, the rodent population was 
low. Yet 95 percent of seed spots 
were robbed during the first night, 
and all of them by the end of the 
second night. In a nearby forest 
where live-trapping had revealed 
that the mouse population was 
slightly larger, the rate of seed 
spot robbery was only 30 percent 
in one night. These results are in 
line with Moore’s (6) comment 
that ‘‘extremely light populations 
often leave indications of having 
taken a heavier toll of seed than 
far greater populations.’’ Also, 
food preferences, which vary with 
the season of the year, may affect 
the rate of robbery. In the course 
of a study of trapping success, 
Fitch (2) found that mice, being 
partly insectivorous in their feed- 
ing habits, may not be attracted 
by grain bait when insects are 
abundant. 

Moonlight influences the rate of 
robbery even more than it affects 
trapping results. At one place dur- 
ing the dark of the moon the rate 
was 95 percent the first day and 
100 pereent by the second. A 
month and a half later, when a 
full moon shone in a cloudless sky, 
the figures for the same seed spot 
line, which had been reloaded, were 
only 11 pereent and 44 percent. 
Yet live-trapping showed no de- 
crease in the mouse population. 


The explanation seems to be that 
since mice are warier in light than 
in darkness, an animal which will 
rob many spots under cover of a 
black night may, when the moon is 
shining, stay in the open only long 
enough to disturb a single site. 
Hence on bright nights the number 
of seed spots robbed is greatly re- 
duced; but because a mouse is like- 
ly to be captured by the first trap 
it visits, the number of animals 
taken by a trap line is not lowered 
proportionately. 

Ordinarily on dark nights a seed 
spot line along a bare skid road 
has about as high a rate of robbery 
as a parallel line under vegeta- 
tion. But some sections of some 
roads are almost never visited, and 
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spots there are not robbed even 
though nearby ones are disturbed 
each time they are loaded. Strange- 
ly enough, if traps are set at these 
undisturbed sites, sooner or later 
they will capture a mouse. 

Apparently within the home 
range of mice there are certain 
areas, usually consisting of bare 
ground, which the animals have 
learned are not productive of food 
end which lack objects, such as 
rocks or pieces of wood, to serve 
as points of attraction. I have 
often noticed when watching the 
foraging of wild mice that the 
routes they take are dependent 
upon the distribution of such ob- 
jects. They go from one to another 
and use each as a base for short, 
radial excursions. Therefore, if an 
object, such as a trap, is placed in 
the center of a bare area previously 
not visited by mice, sooner or later 
the animals are certain to become 
aware of it and then include it in 
their foraging beats. 

A record of the distribution of 
robberies along seed-spot lines is 
important for the correct inter- 
pretation of results. If after two 
or three nights, the disturbed spots 
are concentrated in a single section 
of the line, the subsequent rate of 
robbery will be much less than if 
the disturbed spots are uniformly 
distributed. The reason is that a 
single mouse does not follow a seed 
spot line for any great distance, 
nor does it go outside its normal 
range. For example, whenever a 
section of a line passed through 
uninhabited areas, such as oceur in 
virgin forests of Douglas-fir, seed 
in that section was not touched. 

Follow-up trapping, in which 
traps were set at every seed spot 
after the rate of robbery had been 
determined, proved to be a useful 
means of comparing actual num- 
bers of mice visiting the line with 
the number of spots that had been 
robbed. Generally, when the rate 
of robbery was high, follow-up 
trapping caught mice at regular 
intervals along the line. Converse- 
ly, when the rate was low, catches 
made by traps were clustered. 

Follow-up trapping and the dis- 
tribution of seed spot robberies in- 
dicated that mice often travelled 
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in loose groups of two or more in- 
dividuals, and that a number of 
mice might attack one section of a 
line while leaving the remainder 
of it alone. As a result, there is no 
hard and fast correlation between 
the number of spots disturbed by 
mice and the number of animals 
that are likely to be taken along 
a line by trapping. 


Conclusion 


In spite of the many shortcom- 
ings which apply to the seed spot 
technique of censusing rodents, it 
is in the main a practical and rea- 
sonably reliable method of judging 
abundance or searcity of small seed- 
eating mammals. The mistake that 
can be made in regard to its use 
is to expect too much from the 
method. For an accurate census of 
rodents it is less trust-worthy than 
trapping. It cannot, for example, 
indicate the number of animals 
that are likely to be captured by 
traps in a given area; but it can 
give a gross picture of population 
density. Invariably when the rate 
of seed spot robbery is zero after 
seeds have been planted for a few 
days, trapping will show an ab- 
sence of mice; and, vice versa, if 
trapping reveals that mice are pres- 
ent, then at least some seed spots 
are sure to be robbed. 

Insofar as foresters are 
cerned, the results of a rodent cen- 
sus conducted with seed spots are 
more informative than figures from 
a tapping census, for the number 
of seed spots robbed along a sam- 
ple line indicates the rate at which 
seeds are likely to be destroyed if 
a large-scale planting operation is 
attempted. The actual number of 
animals present is relatively un- 
important. 

The method is particularly use- 


con- 


ful, too, in measuring the effective- 
ness of control operations designed 
to protect seed from mice. For 
example, in one area where the rate 
of robbery was 87 percent the first 
day and 100 percent by the end 
of the rodent poisoning 
caused a drop to zero on the first 
day and 1 percent on the second. 
Obviously control operations had 
been effective, and _ large-scale 
planting of seed could be under- 
taken with safety—until new ani- 
mals invaded the area. 

The time when rodents invade a 
poisoned area can be determined 
by inspecting a seed spot line every 
few days. If the line is rebaited, 
comparative results can be obtained 
for the line in different 
months. 


second, 


same 


In control operations which in- 
volve the application of 
directly to the 
mended by Speneer (8 


poison 
seed, as recom- 
and Kver- 
}, animals which develop bait 
shyness will not rob seed spots. In 
that case, kernels of oats or wheat 
should be used in the test lines in- 
stead of coniferous seed to deter- 
mine 
mals. 
Moore (7) assumed that if the 
rate of robbery of one hundred or 
more seed spots was 5 percent or 
less at the end of the first night, 
‘*broadeast seeding of Douglas-fir 
may be done with safety.’’ I be- 
lieve that a more significant fig- 
ure can be obtained after a seed 
spot line has been exposed to ro- 
dents for at least two weeks. Even 
when only 5 percent of the spots 
are robbed by the end of the first 
night, an alarming number may be 
disturbed within two weeks. 


no 


presence or absence of ani- 


Summary 


The seed-spot method of census- 
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ing rodents was found to be prac- 
tical for judging presence or ab- 
sence of small mammals, which, be- 
coniferous 
seed, are a threat to reforestation ; 
but did not provide exact figures 
of population density. 

The techniques as tested in the 
Douglas-fir region of California 
consisted in burying a few conifer- 


cause of fondness for 


each of one hundred 
spots, which were distributed along 
a line in groups of five. The dis- 
tance between each group was 
thirty feet; between spots within a 
group, six feet. 

The number of spots robbed of 
seed by rodents was considered the 
rate of seed spot robbery for the 
time involved and was expressed 
In percentage. 


ous seed in 
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A Cylindrical Screen for Protecting Direct 
Seedings of Forest Tree Species 


FoR APPROXIMATELY 45 years (7) 
several types of wire screen, usual- 
ly of hardware cloth, have been 
used in the United States to pro- 
tect direct seedings from rodent 
depredations. Most of the early 
their effectiveness were 
conducted in the western mountain 
regions (14) where heavy concei- 
trations of Columbia ground squir- 
rels, mice, chipmunks, and pine 
squirrels were a serious obstacle to 
natural regeneration, particularly 
on large coniferous burns. The 
characteristic feature of these early 
seed-spot protectors was their coni- 
cal design (9). 

Various research workers have 
reported that screens of this type 
spelled the difference between suc- 


tests of 


cess and failure in direct seedings 
of western white pine (Pinus mon- 
ticola Douel.), ponderosa pine (P. 
ponderosa Laws.), and other native 
conifers (2, 4, 6, 11, 12). A signifi 
cant reduction in surface tempera- 
tures and light under 
the wire cones also was observed in 
several instances (3,8). There is a 
question, however, whether the 
combined of manufacturing, 
tranporting, setting, and lifting 
the screens may not limit their use 
to small-scale afforestation projects 
(5). 

The most common type of 
screens used for experimental work 
in the Lake States also has been 
of conical shape. A typical unit 
measures 3.5 inches in height and 
8.0 inches in diameter at the base, 
and is made from hardware cloth 
of 1/6- to 14-inch mesh. This is 
ideal for seedlings of conifers. It 
is not well adapted, however, for 
direct seedings of fast-growing 
hardwoods, such as northern red 
oak (Quercus rubra IL.) because 
the constriction at the apex of the 
tends to deform both the 
stems and leaves and, in some cases, 
results in abnormal suppression by 
competing vegetation. 

To eliminate these difficulties, a 


intensities 


cost 


eone 


1Stationed at Northern Lakes Forest 
Research Center, Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 


Fig. 1.—Cylindrical-type seed-spot screen 
with top held in place with wire pins. 
Note that the 1-0 northern red oak 
seedling in this protective cage has had 
ample room for the development of 
foliage. 


Fic. 2.—This special tool is used to eut 
a circular slit in the soil to facilitate set- 
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ting the 8-inch seed-spot 


sereens, 


eylindrical 
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cylindrical screen has been devised. 
Other seed-spot protectors of this 
general design were either too 
small (170) or inadequately de- 
scribed (13) to serve as prototypes. 
Each unit is made from 14-inch- 
mesh galvanized hardware cloth, 
and is 6.9 inches in diameter and 
8.0 inches high. One eylinder re- 
quires a rectangular sheet of ma- 
terial 24 inches long and 8 inches 
wide. All waste is eliminated by 
using 24-inch hardware cloth. The 
cylinder is secured by bending and 
clinching the projecting ends of 
the wire into the frame of the unit. 

An 8-inch square of hardware 
cloth is eut for a eap (Fig. 1). This 
is placed over the top of the eylin- 
der and is secured with two or 
three 12-inch pegs of No. 10 gal- 
vanized wire, end of which 
has been formed into a loop. These 
are thrust vertically through the 
cap (inside the cylinder) into the 
soil. The detachable cap can be 
removed very readily for an exami- 
nation or count of the tree seed- 
lings or for weeding operations 
without disturbing the well-seated 
cylinder. This particular feature 
would appear to be a distinct de- 
parture from the usual one-piece 
screens. 


one 


An alternative method of hold- 
ing the cap in place is to bend 
down the projecting corners of the 
hardware cloth until they are flush 
with the cylinder. This is a desir- 
able precaution after autumn seed- 
ings or following the last count of 
the year to provide over-winter 
protection in areas where frost 
heaving may loosen the pins and 
allow rodents clambering up the 
side to lift the cap and gain access 
to the seed. 

The placement of the seed-spot 
sereens in the field is facilitated by 
a special setting tool. This con- 
sists of a 14-inch-thick steel cylin- 
der, having an inside diameter of 
6.9 inches and a total height of 3.5 
inches, which is welded to a 48- 
inch length of 34-inch pipe (Fig. 
2). The bottom of the steel cylin- 
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Fig. 3.—A larger type of screen cylinder 
covering 2 square feet of area suitable 
for regeneration studies in birch, balsam 
fir, spruce, and other species. 


der is sharpened to a beveled cut- 
ting edge of about 60 degrees. 
When in use the tool is plunged 
into the sealp or furrow bottom to 
a depth of about 2 inches, and the 
sereen is forced into the depressed 
ring left in the ground. The soil 
on the outside is firmed with the 
heel to tighten the wire eylinder. 
About 400 spots can be seeded and 
protected per man-day, assuming 
that the scalps or furrows have 
been made previously. 

Where large numbers of the 
sereens are required, or where car- 
go space by vehicle or animal is 
limited, the precut 8- by 24-inch 
rectangles of hardware cloth can 
be left flat and assembled later at 
the planting site. If they are al- 
ready made up, about 600 screens 
may be transported readily in a 
14-ton pickup truck having cab- 
height side boards. 

Wire cylinders of the type de- 
seribed here have given excellent 
protection against mice, chip- 
munks, and squirrels. This is shown 
by the results of experimental seed- 
ings made during the period of 
1950 to 1952 on the Hardies Creek 
Timber Harvest Forest.2 Not only 
was the average number of first- 
year northern red oak seedlings 43 
percent greater on screened than 


“Located in Trempealeau County, Wis 
consin. Owned by the State of Wisconsin 
and managed under cooperative agree 
ment between the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, the Lake States Forest Ex 
periment Station, and the Extension 
Service. 


on unprotected spots, but also the 
damage to these young trees from 
girdling was negligible, amounting 
to 0.4 percent; this was caused by 
a rodent that got under one of the 
250 screens. Experience elsewhere 
(1) indicates that unprotected di- 
rect seedings of oak were damaged 
heavily by uncontrolled rodent 
populations. 

Even when the covers are re- 
moved, the wire cylinders may 
serve a very useful purpose by pro- 
tecting the young seedlings from 
rabbits. Thus on one experiment 
involving 100 sereened versus 100 
unprotected spots only one of 132 
oak (0.8 pereent) had been cut 
back by the end of the second grow- 
ing season where the hardware- 
cloth cages, minus tops, were left 
in place as compared to a damage 
ratio of 7 out of 69 seedlings (10.1 
percent) where the seedlings were 
given no protection. 

A large cylinder was devised for 
studying natural reproduction of 
yellow birch (Betula alleghaniensis 
sritton) which may require pro- 
tection for periods of from 3 to 5 
years in certain types of experi- 
ments. This unit, covering 2 square 
feet of area, is 19.15 inches in 
diameter, 24 inches in height, and 
has a rectangular cap 20 by 24 
inches. Both the cylinder and cap 
were cut from 24-inch hardware 
cloth. 

The top is held in place by four 
pieces of copper wire. In weeding 
operations or counts, three of these 
wires are removed, and the fourth 
acts as a hinge on which to swing 
the cover. 

In field installations, the cylin- 
der is placed on disked or other- 
wise prepared soil, and its outline 
is traced on the ground with a 
stick. A shallow trench is made 
around this periphery with a spud. 
and the unit is set to a depth of 2 
inches in the trench and then 
firmed on the outside with the feet. 

The large cylinder also may be 
provided with a 6-inch-wide, thin 
galvanized metal sleeve around the 
outside of its upper part which acts 
as a barrier against small climbing 
rodents (Fig. 3). Dispensing with 
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the caps permits normal litter ac- 
‘umulations inside the sereen which 
may be a factor in over-winter 
losses of small seedlings by smoth- 
ering. Actually, the 20- by 24-inch 
cover is not required except in 
areas of fairly deep snow which, 
when crusted, might give rodents 
aecess to the cylinder. In such in- 
stances, the top is wired in place 
after the leaf fall is completed. 
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A Simplified Method for Estimating Form 
Class of Loblolly and Shortleaf Pine 


Stands in Mississippi 


Tue standard form class volume 
tables of Mesavage and Girard® are 
among the most accurate and wide- 
lv applicable volume tables we have 
today, The main obstacle to their 
accurate use is the difficulty in as- 
certaining average stand form class 
as defined by James Girard?. If the 
form class of standing trees could 
be determined more readily, more 
attention would be paid to measur- 
ing the trees rather than estimating 
their form ocularly. This article 
presents a method suitable for lob- 
lolly and shortleaf pine in Missis- 
sippi and discusses a technique that 
may apply elsewhere as well. 


Methods and Materials 

The line connecting a point in- 
side the bark at the small end of 
the 16-foot log to another point at 
d.b.h. outside bark is nearly tan- 
gent to the outer surface of the 
log for a short distance above and 
below the point of d.b.h. By mak- 
ing use of this relationship, it 
seemed logical that a pair of meas- 
urements taken within this zone of 
tangeney would approximate the 
actual form class. 

After considerable investigation 
with loblolly and shortleaf pine 
saw timber on several Mississippi 
sites, it was found that the d.i.b. at 
7.0 feet above ground line divided 
by the d.o.b. at 2.25 feet above 
ground line resulted in a ratio that 
closely corresponded to the Girard 


Published with the approval of the di 
rector, Mississippi Agricultural Experi 
ment Station as Journal Article No. 501. 

“The work reported here was conducted 
while the author was a member of the 
faculty of the Forestry Department, 
Mississippi State College. 

*Mesavage, C., and J. W. Girard. Tables 
for estimating board foot volume of tim- 
ber. U. 8S. Dept. Agric. Forest Serv. 

*“«Form class is the percentage ratio 
between the diameter inside bark at the 
top of the first 16-foot log and the di- 
ameter outside bark at breast height 
(41% feet above the ground).’’ Op. Cit. 


form class of the tree. Expressed 
mathematically, Girard form class 
for these stands may be estimated 
by the equation, 
d.i.b. at 7.00 ft. 
d.o.b. at 2.25 ft. 

A difficulty in the preliminary 
work was that of establishing a 
basis for the rejection of abnorm- 


ally formed stems. A linear re- 
gression was ealculated for this 
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purpose to determine the relation- 
ship of d.b.h. to diameter at 2.25 
feet and of d.b.h. to diameter at 
7.0 feet. These are 
based on 214 trees whose form class 
estimated by the above method was 
within + 3 numbers of the Girard 
form class. Both regression lines, 
Figures 1 and 2, are for diameters 
outside the bark. 

This correlation permitted the 
caleulation of Table 1, average di- 
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Fig, 2.—Regression of diameter o.b. at 2.25 feet on d.b.h. o.b. 
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TABLE 1.—RELATIONSHIP OF DIAMETER AT ameters at 7.0 and 2.25 feet for 
2.25 AND 7.0 FEET ABOVE GROUND LINE 


To D.B.H. various d.b.h. classes. The confi- 
dence limits at the 5 percent level 
D.b.h. for predicting diameter at 7.0 and 
10.0 — re 2.25 feet of a tree with a known 
11.0 10g bh. are +0.5 inches. That is, 
12.0 12.9 11.6 one can expect a variation of + 
140 0.5 inches from the predicted val- 
‘ 15.0 16.1 14.5 ues. Table 1 should be used as a 
guide to recognize abnormally 
18.0 19.3 173 formed trees. With its +0.5 inch 
19.0 20.3 18.3 confidence limits, it gives diameter 
relationships indicative of normal 
9 () 3.5 1.2 trees for which the simplified form 
24.6 22.1 is more apt to approximate 
5.0 26.7 o41 ‘the Girard form class. Differences 


in tree taper, causing differences in 
_ the confidence limits for selecting an form class, are a function of vari- 
individual tree within a class are +0.5 
inches at the 5% level. ations in diameter at 7.0 and 2.25 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED ForM CLASSES FOR LOBLOLLY AND 
SuHORTLEAF PINE STANDS IN MISSISSIPPI' 


Actual stand Estimated stand 


Stand No. Stand location form class form class 
l Oktibbeha Co. 81 79 
3 2 Oktibbeha Co. 80 79 
o Oktibbeha Co. Sl 81 
: 4 Oktibbeha Co. 81 79 
5 Oktibbeha Co. SO SO) 
6 Oktibbeha Co. 79 79 
7 Oktibbeha Co. SO 80 
Winston Co. 81 
9 Winston Co. 82 81 
is 10 Winston Co. 77 79 
i] Lafayette Co. 84 84 
12 Newton Co. 78 sv 
13 Newton Co. 85 S5 


Actual and estimated form class for each stand is an arithmetic average of 20 
observations. 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF ACTUAL TO TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF ACTUAL TO 
ESTIMATED FORM CLASS ESTIMATED FoRM CLASS 
; (Newton County) (Noxubee Wildlife Refuge, 
Winston County) 
Actual Estimated 
Tree No. D.b.h. formelass form elass Actual Estimated 
Tree No. D.b.h. formelass form class 
1 15.0 S4 S83 
2 18.1 81 1 25.7 s4 83 
€ 3 19.7 84 84 2 19.5 81 79 
= 4 18.8 S4 86 3 22.4 82 83 
5 17.1 87 85 4 17.5 84 81 
6 19.5 86 85 5 16.9 82 83 
7 19.0 87 &8 6 19.0 84 79 
S 19.1 81 88 7 14.9 79 80 
- 9 14.0 86 87 8 15.1 83 80 
re 10 13.6 86 88 9 16.2 77 77 
11 19.4 85 80 10 17.8 83 82 
12 14.8 80 82 11 17.9 84 S4 
13 19.2 88 86 12 17. &5 83 
” 14 13.2 87 86 3 20.9 85 85 
: 15 15.2 83 83 14 17.3 8] go 
16 16.6 So 87 15 17.4 82 82 
se 17 16.9 87 84 16 18.8 82 83 
“ 18 7.2 83 84 17 21.4 84 81 
7 19 13.4 83 83 18 14.9 79 79 
j 20 19.6 85 80 19 19.0 7 76 
20 16.4 80 78 
"Total 1,696 1,695 
Ave. 84.80 84.75 Total 1,640 1,620 
85 85 Ave. 82.0 81.0 
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feet within their confidence limits 
as well as differences in bark thick- 
ness at 7.0 feet among trees of the 
same d.b.h. class. 

All measurements were made 
with a diameter tape and bark 
gauge graduated in twentieths of 
inches. The points of measurement 
on the lower part of the stem were 
established by using a 7.0 foot pole 
with marks at 4.5 and 2.25 feet. 
The bark was marked with a piece 
of lumber crayon at these three 
points and diameter measurements 
were taken. To obtain bark thick- 
ness at 7.0 feet the gauge was in- 
serted upside down so that it could 
be read from below. Two bark 
measurements were taken and aver- 
aged. The top of the first 16 foot 
log was assumed to be 17.3 feet 
above the ground. This allowed for 
a constant 12 inch stump height. 


Results and Conclusions 

This method was tested in thir- 
teen loblolly and shortleaf pine 
stands on groups of twenty trees 
over a two hundred mile range in 
Mississippi. On this basis the aver- 
age of the estimated form elass was 
always within + 2 form class num- 
bers of the actual average stand 
form class (see Table 2). Average 
stand form class varied from 77 to 
85. Tables 3, 4, and 5 are repre- 
sentative of the stands measured. 
Table 6, an analysis of variance 
shows no significant difference be- 
tween actual and estimated form 
classes. The correlation coefficient 
for this group of thirteen samples 
was 0.83 which was highly signifi- 
cant. In most cases the estimated 
form class for an individual tree 
varied within + 1 of the actual 
form class 40 percent of the time. 
The remaining trees were equally 
over- and wunder-estimated some- 
times by as much as 7 form elass 
numbers. For this reason, it was 
thought that the method would not 
be reliable on an individual tree 
basis. 

This method is limited to saw 
timber stands of average density. 
It will not work on very open 
grown old field stands. Here the 
top of the first 16 foot log is within 
the live crown and the branches 
have reduced this top diameter far 
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below normal. This type of tree 
can have a form class of 50 or 


lower. The form class of pulpwood 
stands are also overestimated be- 
the upper portion of the 
stem tapers relatively faster than 
the lower section, Here the rela- 
tionship is somewhat more uniform 
and further 


cause 


investigation may 
prove the method workable when 
reduced by an appropriate con- 
stant. 


Where an error in the estimation 
of average stand form elass of + 
2 form elass numbers is not con- 


sidered excessive, this method is 
adequate. 

To apply this method to other 
species, the following general pro- 
Using a lad- 


Irons, 


cedure might be used. 
der or climbing measure 
Girard form class on a group of 
about twenty trees in a stand. On 
the same trees, measure diameter 
o.b. and bark thickness at 0.25 foot 
intervals between 5.5 and 7.0 feet 


above ground line and diameters 


measurements in other stands until 
enough trees (100-200) are meas- 
ured so that a strong regression 
line of d.b.h. to diameters o.b. above 
d.b.h. be 


regression lines 


and below may drawn. 
and 
their confidence limits will describe 
the normal trees in each d.b.h. class 
that should be chosen for 
quent measuring when applying 
this simplified technique. 


These two 


subse- 


Summary 


Average stand form class of lob- 
lolly and shortleaf pine saw timber 
in Mississippi can be measured by 
the ratio of the d.i.b. at 7.0 feet 
above ground divided by the d.o.b. 
at 2.25 feet above ground on groups 
of twenty trees or more. On this 
basis the estimated average form 
class will be within + 2 form class 

of the actual average 
form class. This method is limited 


numbers 
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to saw timber sized stands of aver- 
age or better density. 


TABLE 5. 


(Northeast Mississippi 


COMPARISON OF 
ESTIMATED FORM CLASS 


ACTUAL TO 


Experimental 


Forest, Oktibbeha County) 


Tree No. 


12.6 
11.5 


Actual Estimated 
D.b.h. formelass form class 

87 81 
81 80 
85 81 
80 80 
81 78 
82 81 
86 80 
80 78 
81 79 
76 76 
83 80 
76 77 
74 so 
78 79 
83 79 
80 77 
80 76 
82 79 
8] 80 
80 77 

1,616 1,578 
80.8 78.9 
81 79 


TABLE 6.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED ForM CLASS 


o.b. at 0.25 foot intervals between — Source d.f. S.S. M.S. F 
1.5 and 3.0 feet abov ground line. Treatments 1 0.34 0.34 0.00458 
Calculate the ratios obtained in Pairs 12 94.39 747 10.35** 
this manner and compare them to Total on 103.88 


the conventional form elass. Using 
the ratios that most closely ap- 


proximate actual form class, obtain 


"8Not significant 
**Highly significant 
Correlation coefficient r = 0.83 


Coming Events 


Wildlife Conference 


The 21st North American Wildlife 
Conference will be held March 5-7 in 
the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Surveying and Photogrammetry 
Meetings Consecutive 


The 16th annual meeting of the 
American Congress on Surveying and 
Mapping will be held March 18-21 at 
the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. It will be followed March 21-24 
by the 22nd annual meeting of the 
American Society of Photogrammetry. 


Southern Forest Fire and Woods 
Arson Conference 

Sponsored by national and southern 
forestry and industrial groups, the 
Southern Forest Fire and Woods Ar- 
son Conference will be held April 12- 
14 in the Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 

The spring meeting will be held at 
Grand Rapids, Minn., April 5-6. Sub- 
ject: “Bringing up-to-date the S.A.F. 
Forestry Program for Minnesota.” 
The summer meeting is scheduled for 
August 17-18 at Bottineau, N. Dak. 
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Results of Several Methods of Release 
of Understory Loblolly Pine in Upland 


Hardwood Stands’ 


IN MANY upland areas of the Pied- 
mont, cull hardwoods and brush 
dominate extensive understory 
stands of spindly seedlings and 
saplings of loblolly pine (Pinus 
taeda Frequently, such 
stands, enough understory pines 
are present to form satisfactory 
stocking if release from hardwood 
competition is achieved; or lacking 
this, often enough thrifty loblolly 
seed trees are present to seed in 
openings after hardwoods are re- 
moved. 

A study was undertaken on the 
Hope Valley Forest of the North 
Carolina State College School of 
Forestry, in Chatham County, 
North Carolina, in the spring of 
1952, to determine the costs and 
effects of several degrees or kinds 
of release of understery loblolly 
pine dominated by hard- 
woods of relatively low \.lue. Ten 
one-acre plots were laid out, com- 
prising two replications of five 
plots or treatments each. 

White oaks (Quercus alba L., Q. 
lyrata Walt., and Q. stellata Wan- 
genh.) and red oaks (Q. velutina 
Lam., Q. falcata Michx., Q. mari- 
landica Muenchh., and Q. nigra L.) 
predominated in overstory. 
Their diameters ranged from four 
to twenty inches, with the major 
portion in the four-to-eight-inch 
classes. Sweetgum (Liquidambar 
styraciflua biackgum (Nyssa 
sylvatica Marsh.), hickories (Carya 
Nutt.), dogwood (Cornus florida 
L.), and red maple (Acer rubrum 
L.) were also represented. The 
total number of hardwood stems 
merchantable for fuel ranged from 
93 to 194 per acre. Shortleaf pine 
(Pinus echinata Mill.) made up 8.3 


‘Contribution from the School of For 
estry, North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Raleigh, N. C. Pub 
lished with the approval of the Director 
of Research as Paper No. 659 of the 
Journal Series. 

*The authors are grateful to Dr. T. E. 
Maki, School of Forestry, North Carolina 
State Cellege, for generous counsel and 
assistance in this study. 


percent of the pines measured for 
growth. Calculations show that this 
species did not introduce any dis- 
erepancies in growth rate which 
would affect the validity of the 
conclusions drawn from the study. 

A tally of pines under 35 feet 
in height showed a range of 1,040 
to 2,590 pine stems per acre on the 
various plots, adequate numbers to 
justify release. A study of the 
erowth and age of 158 suppressed 
pines showed that pines ranging 
from two to fifteen years old were 
putting on only about one-third 
foot of height growth per year, the 
regression equation being Y = 
0.337X — 0.420, where Y repre- 
sents average tree height in feet 
and Y represents tree age in vears. 
The correlation coefficient, 0.9726, 
indicates a high degree of correla- 
tion between height and age. 

Site index, determined according 
to the method developed by Coile*, 
ranged from 78.0 to 85.5 feet. The 
soil types identified in this de- 
termination were Granville fine 
sandy loam, Granville fine sandy 
clay loam, White Store fine sandy 
loam, White Store fine sandy clay 
loam, Creedmoor fine sandy loam, 
Mayodan fine sandy loam, and 
Worsham sandy loam.* 

The treatments were as follows: 
CN—Control. 

CH—Merchantable hardwood fuel- 
wood cut. 

CHB—Same as CH plus cutting of 
all brush and hardwoods below 3.6 
inches d. b. h. 

AH—Poison all hardwoods 3.6 
inches and larger with Ammate in 
notches at base of tree. A heaping 
tablespoonful of powder was ap- 
plied to each notch. 

AHB—Same as AH plus cutting 


*Coile, T. S. Relation of soil character 
isties to site index of loblolly and short 
leaf pines in the lower Piedmont region 
of North Carolina. Bul. 13, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Forestry. 1948. 

“The soil types were identified by Prof. 
W. D. Lee, Department of Agronomy, 
North Carolina State College. 
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William D. Miller 
and Oscar C. Tissue” 


Respectively, School of Forestry, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
and Mississippi Forestry Commission, 

Wiggins, Mississippi 


of all brush and hardwoods below 
5.6 inches. 

The cost of felling hardwoods 
proved to be four to five times as 
great as that of poisoning them 
with Ammate. The total cost of 
felling, bucking into eight-foot 
bolts, and hauling the 17.3 cords 
of usable material about one-half 
mile to the wood yard was approxi- 
mately $108 per acre. A part or 
all of this cost can be recovered, 
however, if a fuelwood or a suitable 
pulpwood market is available. It 
was noted that the felling of hard- 
woods caused considerable damage 
to pine reproduction; such damage 
might prove excessive where only 
a limited pine understory is 
present. 

Ammate was very effective, caus- 
ing complete kill on over 80 per- 
cent of the treated stems in the 
first five months. Application of 
the salt during dry, hot weather in 
late May and early June caused 
serious effects on some trees within 
two days. 

Measurements of light intensity, 
soil moisture, and soil temperature 
taken after the treatments gave 
higher values on the treated than 
on the untreated plots in all three 
factors. 

Heights were measured to the 
nearest one-tenth foot. Diameters 
were read to the nearest one-hun- 
dredth centimeter with a pair of 
vernier calipers designed for the 
purpose, and then converted to 
inches. While each plot was one 
acre in total area treated, the meas- 
urements were confined to a tenth- 
acre in the center of the plot. All 
pines were measured, but only 
those less than nine feet in height 
at the time of plot establishment 
are included in this analysis, since 
taller trees were not uniformly 
represented on the various plots. 

The second measurement was 
made in November, 1952, five 
months after the pines were re- 
leased. This showed that survival 
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of pine was satisfactory, that height 
vrowth had not been significantly 
atfected in the short time since re- 
lease, and that seedlings three to 
nine feet high showed more increase 
in diameter growth than did those 
less than three feet high. 

A third measurement was made 
in April, 1954, not quite two grow- 
ing seasons after release. Survival 
was still satisfactory, being 80.4 
percent on check plots and 94.8 
treated The 
data are given in Tables 


percent on plots. 
vrowth 
1 and 2. 

The pines on treated plots put 
on twice as much height growth, 
and more than four times as much 
diameter growth, as those on the 
cheek plots. 

Replication Il, it will be noted, 
than Replication I in 
both height and diameter growth 
A partial explanation for this dif- 
may be provided by the 
fact that Replication I averaged 
1,428 pines below 35 feet in height 
per acre, while Replication IT aver- 
aged 1,884 pines per acre. 

Analysis of variance, with five 
treatments, three three-foot height 
and two replications, 
showed a highly significant differ- 
ence in growth response of the 
height classes, with most of the re- 
occurring in the three-to 
six and six-to-nine foot classes. It 
also indicated that 74 percent of 
the sum of squares for treatment 
effects on height growth, and 91.6 
percent of treatment effects on 
diameter growth, were attributable 


iS poorer 


ference 


classes, 


sponse 


to the comparison of control plots 
versus all other treatments. There 
was no indication of important 
difference between the four actual 
release treatments. 

Regression equations, however, 
computed for height growth over 
original height for each of the five 
treatments, not only confirmed the 
superiority of release treatments 
over controls, but also brought out 
the effects of damage by felling on 
the cutting plots. 

The equations for estimated 
height growth (¥), assuming 
linear relationship within — the 
range of the data, when expressed 
in the form Y = a + DX, where a 
is the ordinate of the point at 
which the line crosses the Y axis 
(Y intercept), is the regression 
coefficient, representing the slope 


of the line, and YX is the total 

height at time of plot establish- 

ment, are as follows: 

(CN) ¥ = .197 + 0460X 
6.86** 

(AHB) ¥ = .410 + .0918X t 
6.70** 

(AH) ¥ = 579 + .O725X t 
4.74** 

(CHB) Y = 461 + .O368X 
2.63°* 

(CH) ¥ = .823 — .0121X t 
0.56 


The t-values for the regression 
coefficients are all significant at the 
one percent level with the excep- 
tion of that for CH, which failed 
to attain significance at the five 
percent level. This failure is prob- 


TABLE 1.—Perriopic GrowTH IN Heicut (Jung, 1952-ApriL, 1954) 


Treatments 
Mean of 
all release 
Replications CN CH CHB AH AHB treatments 
Feet 
I 0.4 1.3 Mj 1.0 1.1 1.0 
II 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.6 
Mean 0.4 0.8 0.6 0.8 0.8 


TABLE 2. 


0.8 


Periopic GrowTrH IN DIAMPTER BrEAsT 1952-ApriIL, 1954) 


Treatments 
Mean of 
all release 
Replieations CN CH CHB AH AHB _ treatments 
Inches 
I 0.11° 0.79 0.37 0.45 0.55 0.53 
II 0.08 0.19 0.46 0.31 0.27 0.28 
Mean 0.09 0.32 0.42 0.39 0.39 0.38 
‘ 
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ably caused by the fact that the 
presence of damaged and undam- 
aged trees increases the variability 
of the material. 

The regression coefficients for 
AHB and AH are much larger 
than that for the control, causing 
more steeply rising lines. The co- 
efficients for CHB and CH are 
both smaller than that for the con- 
trol. This reflects the damage 
caused to young pines in the proc- 
ess of felling the hardwoods. With- 
in the nine-foot range of heights 
included in the data, greater fell- 
ing damage would be expected in 
the taller height classes. This dam- 
age would tend to reduce the up- 
ward slope of the line of height 
growth, or even to give it a slightly 
negative direction, as apparent in 
the case of CH. 

The relative positions of the lines 
suggest that cutting might result 
in the greater net growth, were it 
not for the damage caused in fell- 
ing. 

This study indicates that the 
response of height and diameter 
growth to release of seedlings and 
saplings is rapid, and that the 
choice of methods of release will 
depend on the circumstances. 
Growth responses are approximate- 
ly the same following treatment 
with Ammate or felling, but the 
former is cheaper and does not re- 
sult in damage to the young pines. 
The removal of brush apparently 
has little effect on growth. 


Conclusions 

In two growing seasons after the 
release of understory loblolly pine 
from upland hardwoods by felling 
and by poisoning with Ammate: 

1. Height growth of pines up to 
line feet tall at time of treatment 
was doubled as a result of treat- 
ment. 

2. Growth in diameter breast 
high was quadrupled. 

3. The different treatments 
showed little variation in their ef- 
fects on growth, but felling caused 
more damage to young pines than 
lid treatment with Ammate. Fell- 
ing was also much more expensive 
than Ammate treatment, but the 
cost of felling may be recovered if 
a market for fuelwood or pulpwood 
is available. 
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Genetically Similar 
Seedlings for Physiology 
Experiments 

In the measurement of physi- 
ological reactions to environmental 
treatment, uniformity in response 
among plants treated alike is as 
important as precise control of the 
treatment. In greenhouse or oth- 
er experimental work involving 
potted or planted trees, however, 
not only the handling but also the 
source of the plant material is 
often given too little thought. 

For example, in an experiment 
on the relation of soil aeration to 
growth, an investigator might em- 
ploy elaborate equipment and tech- 
niques in a well planned design, 
then carefully measure certain re- 
sponses of treated and untreated 
seedlings. But where are the seed- 
lings obtained? 

If the species is commercially 
important, they probably are trans- 
planted from a large state or in- 
dustrial nursery. Seedlings from 
such a source are likely to respond 
nonuniformly to a unifor™ test 
environment, not only because of 
varying micro-environments in the 
nursery and varying degrees of in- 
jury from lifting and planting, but 
also because of diverse ancestry. 
Heterogeneous ancestry might in- 
fluence experimental results most 
seriously if there were unbalanced 
proportions of seedlings from two 
or more races differing greatly in 
their physiological responses. 

The investigator might eliminate 
environmental variation by grow- 
ing his trees from seed in the pots 
in which treatments are to be ap- 
plied. But if he used seed of un- 
known heritage, his trees might 
still be subject to excessive or un- 
representative genetic variation. 

With the current development 
of forest genetics and its techniques 
for controlled pollination, there 
seems little excuse for not using 
known ‘‘brothers’’ in experimental 


Notes 


work with seedlings. The effort of 
producing controlled seed should 
be worth while in most studies in 
which the need can be anticipated 
sufficiently in advance. The uni- 
formity of response obtainable by 
using such seed is particularly de- 
sirable when capacity and cost of 
apparatus limit an experiment to 
small numbers of trees. 
It may be desirable to introduce 
a genetic variation into the experi- 
mental design, but still under con- 
trol. Such a design would be neces- 
sary in studying the interactions 
between physiological treatments 
and different genotypes, or to per- 
mit extension of conclusions from 
only a few trees to part or all of 
a species. For example, treatments 
can be applied to equal numbers of 
seedlings of two or more races that 
are known, or suspected, to differ 
in their physiological responses. 
Or, for an estimate of broad physi- 
ological variations in seedlings of 
the same species over a general 
region, seed may be obtained by 
sampling each recognized race 
separately, with appropriately 
weighted calculations of mean and 
variance. Either approach is su- 
perior to the use of seedlings of 
unknown origin. 
Ropert ZANNER 
Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


A Bird Repellent for 
Direct Seeding of Longleaf 
Pine 
A recent article! summarized the 
results of direct-seeding trials with 
longleaf pine in Louisiana and 
Mississippi during 1948-52. It 
noted that birds are the greatest 
obstacle to success and that patroll- 
ing for birds, though helpful, was 


‘Derr, H. J. and F. M. Cossitt. Long- 
leaf pine direct seeding. Jour. Forestry 
53 :243-246. 1955. 
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expensive and not completely ef- 
fective. In this area the most de- 
structive birds in fall seeding are 
meadowlark (Sturnella magna) ; 
savannah ( Passerculus 
sandwichensis), and vesper spar- 


sparrow 


row (Pooecetes gramineus 

During the past two years, field 
tests by the Alexandria Research 
Center of the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station have revealed 
that several of the anthraquinone 
compounds are effective bird re- 
pellents. (Anthraquinone is used 
primarily in the manufacture of 
laxatives, photographic materials, 
and dyes. ) 

In 1953, trials on small plots 
near Alexandria, Louisiana, showed 
that seed coated with Morkit, a 
commercial bird repellent contain- 
ing anthraquinone, yielded 4,500 
seedlings per acre. Untreated seed 
produced 195 seedlings per acre. 
Seed treated with sublimed svn- 
thetie anthraquinone produced 
3.778 seedlings per acre and un- 
treated seed 1,778. 

Tests in 1954 strengthened these 
indications. |Morkit-coated seed 
yielded 3,050 seedlings per acre, 
seed coated with Quinizarine 
(another commercial anthraqui- 
none compound) 2,970, and = un- 
treated seed 250. 

In 1954 also, a 200-acre trial was 
undertaken in which only Morkit- 
treated seed was used. The initial 
stand averaged 3,250 seedlings per 
acre, despite a heavy population of 
seed-eating birds and dry weather 
that extended the germination 
period. Regular examinations of 
specially seeded plots revealed no 
losses to birds before the seed 
germinated, and these observations 
were confirmed by detailed stom- 
ach examinations of birds preva- 
lent on the area. 

Tn both years, sowing was at the 
rate of 3 pounds of cleaned seed 
per acre. No bird patrols were con- 
ducted. 
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The recommended procedure for 
treating longleaf seed is to dip 
cleaned seed in a sticker made of 
asphalt emulsion in water (25 per- 
cent concentration by volume), let 
the excess emulsion drain off, and 
then tumble the seed in a steel 
drum containing Morkit, which is 
a dull gray powder. About one- 
quarter pound of Morkit will ad- 
here to one pound of seed. Total 
labor and materials for this treat- 
ment has averaged about $0.15 per 
pound of seed. 

The Denver Wildlife Research 
Laboratory, of the U. 8. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, recommended the 
asphalt sticker and 
Alexandria Research Center in sev- 
eral bird-repellent tests. In order 
to expand the cooperative bird- 
depredation studies, the Fish and 


assisted the 


Wildlife Service recently stationed 
an ornithologist at Alexandria. 
Until a cheaper repellent is found, 
however, the anthraquinone com- 
pounds mentioned above are recom- 
mended for direct-seeding longleaf 
pine. 

Morkit has not been effective in 
preventing rodent or rabbit depre- 
dations (although rodents have not 
proved numerous in the fall). Con- 
sequently, safeguards against 
predators other than birds must be 
maintained. 

Wm. F. Mann, Jr., and 

J. Derr, 

Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 

BrRooKE MEANLEY, 

Fish and Wildlife Service, 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
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Eliminating Understory Hardwoods with Summer 
Prescribed Fires in Coastal Plain Loblolly Pine Stands 


The loblolly pine type of the 
South Carolina Coastal Plain flat- 
woods is characterized by an under- 
story in which southern waxmyrtle 
or bayberry (Myrica cerifera 1.) 
and sweetgum (Liquidambar styra- 
ciflua Li.) predominate. The pro- 
portion of each varies considerably 
by location. Nevertheless, under- 
stories of 8 or 10 thousand stems 
per acre of one or both species are 
common. In these areas the estab- 
lishment of pine after logging re- 
quires effective brush-control 
program. To this end prescribed 
burning is a very useful tool. 

Results from numerous pre- 
scribed fires on the Santee Experi- 
mental Forest! show that bayberry 
is more susceptible to control than 
any of the important shrubs or 
hardwoods. Winter or dormant- 
season fires kill bayberry stems of 
almost any size. The difficulty is 
that few hardwoods, such as sweet- 
gum, above 1 inch d.b.h. are killed 
back; and regardless of size, all 


‘Operated by the Southeastern Forest 
Experiment Station on the Francis 
Marion National Forest near Moncks 
Corner, S. C. 
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CUMULATIVE KILL OF UNDERSTORY SPECIES (PERCENT) 


‘ 2 
SUCCESSIVE ANNUAL SUMMER FIRES (NUMBER) 


Fig. 1.—Cumulative mortality of under 
story bayberry and sweetgum in a 40- to 
50-year-old stand of loblolly pine pre- 
scribe burned with successive annual sum- 
mer fires. 


hardwoods and shrubs affected by 
winter burning will generally re- 
sprout. Much better results are 
possible by means of prescribed 
fires during the summer season. A 
short series of annual summer fires 
will practically eradicate both bay- 
berry and sweetgum from a lob- 
lolly pine understory (Fig. 1). 
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The illustrated results were de- 
rived from a series of five 14-acre 
plots in stands of 40- to 50-year-old 
loblolly pine. Three are at the 
Santee Experimental Forest and 
two at the Westvaco Experimental 
Forest.2, Each plot contains five 
circular 1/100-acre randomized 
subplots in which five stems of each 
species were selected for study. 
Survival made ap- 
proximately one year after each of 
four annual fires. An earlier re- 
port® gave results of the first three 
annual fires. 

Although 90 and 60 percent re- 
spectively of the bayberry and 
sweetgum were killed with four an- 
nual fires, acceptable results were 
obtained with fewer fires. As early 
as the second burn, substantial 
numbers of both species were dead. 
At the same time, surviving stems 
were considered of such low vigor 
as to afford little competition for 
years to come. 

Mortality among other hard- 
woods followed a similar trend but 
was not as high. Blackgum (Nyssa 
sylvatica M.) suffered a kill of 
about 40 percent over the 4-year 
burning period. Miscellaneous oaks 
as a group were reduced 20 percent. 

Summer prescribed burning has 
been studied for 9 years at the 
Santee Experimental Forest. Other 
plot experiments include a series 
with nine successive annual fires. 
Additional tests involve 40- to 50- 
acre tracts of loblolly pine as part 
of a regular program of manage- 
ment (Fig. 2). Experience with 
these summer fires has emphasized 
the importance of suitable weather 
and fuel conditions. 

Favorable weather elements are: 
air temperature, 90° or more; rela- 
tive humidity under 50 percent; 
wind, steady, 1-3 miles per hour; 
and at least several days since 14- 
inch or more of rain. Fuel moisture 
determined with sticks usually 
ranges from 3 to 5 percent. Most 
burning is done after midday. 

Fuels composed principally of 


counts were 


*The Westvaco Experimental Forest is 
operated by the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company near Georgetown, S. C. 

*Lotti, Thomas. Summer fires kill un- 
derstory hardwoods. Southeastern Forest 
Experiment Station Research Note 71. 
January, 1955. 
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dead hardwood leaves (flat fuels) 
are most difficult and consequently 
safest to burn. Those containing a 
high proportion of pine needles are 
most inflammable. In these latter 
fuels, caution is needed in heavy 
accumulations. The heat generated 
from a summer fire in such fuels 
may damage the pine stand. A dor- 
mant-season fire is easier to control 
and the chance of damage is small 
under ordinary burning conditions. 
Consequently, the heavier roughs 
may be reduced by means of a 
winter fire a year or two in advance 
of a series of summer burns. 

Whenever possible, the pre- 
scribed fires are set to burn against 
the wind (backfire). This makes 
control easier. Thin fuels resulting 
from the repeated fires, or some of 
the flat fuels, may require burning 
with the wind (head or flank fire) 
to make a fire spread. However, a 
hot, fast-running fire is unneces- 
sary inasmuch as 1- or 2-year 
sprouts succumb easily to a light 
summer fire. No damage to the 
loblolly pine stand on upland sites 
results from a properly handled 
summer fire. 

Experience in preseribed burn- 
ing during the dormant season is 
desirable before doing any summer 
burning. Initial efforts should be 
confined to small plots or blocks; 
as experience is gained, larger 
tracts may be attempted. Crown 
scorch is evidence of faulty tech- 
nique and can be avoided in a care- 
fully planned, conservative burn- 
ing program. 

For the interim stages of stand 
management, periodic winter burn- 
ing is still the best method to keep 
the hardwoods small even though 
not reduced in number. For stands 
approaching harvest, successive an- 
nual summer fires are a more 
drastic treatment to reduce hard- 
woods in number as well as size. 


Fic. 2.—A, Stand of loblolly pine saw timber on the Santee Experimental Forest. B, 
Same area 6 years later, after two improvement cuts and four prescribed fires (one 
winter fire to reduce fuel followed by three annual summer fires). 


Annual summer burning could well 
begin several years in advance of 
harvest for the dual purpose of 
preparing the seedbed and redue- 
ing the hardwood population. 


THomas Lorri 

Santee Research Center, 
Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
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Insect Problems in 
Forest-Tree Genetics 


Insects attacking the cones and 
flowering parts of pine have always 
been a problem to the forester and 
pine nurseryman, notably so during 
years of low seed production. With 
the advent of pine genetics work 
in the South, these losses have be- 
come of greater consequence be- 
cause of the high cost and, more 
important, the time element in- 
volved in obtaining the desired 
Crosses. 

Perhaps the most troublesome 
insects have been those attacking 
first-year cones, especially on long- 
leaf pine trees (Pinus palustris 
Mill.). However, tests at the 
Southern Institute of Forest Ge- 
netics, Gulfport, Mississippi, have 
shown that losses can be reduced 
by sprays of benezene hexachloride 
(BHC). In 1954, 0.25-percent wet- 
table BHC or 0.5-pereent emulsifi- 
able BHC was applied with a hy- 
draulic sprayer in April, June, 
August, and October. Sprayed 
longleaf pines lost only 26 percent 
of their first-year cones, as com- 
pared to a 68-percent loss on un- 
sprayed trees. 


Most of the loss was due to in- 
sects attacking the cone directly. 
The damage was attributed mainly 
to a small beetle, Ernobius granu- 
latus LeConte, which emerged from 
dead cones collected in June and 
August from unsprayed trees. A 


pitch moth (possibly Dioryctria 
amatella Hulst) also caused some 
damage. Larvae of this moth attack 
the cone directly and also bore 
down the pith of the new shoots, 
thereby killing the twig tips and, 
incidentally, the new cones. 

The tests were continued in 1955, 
but the first spray was applied in 
March, immediately following  re- 


moval of the pollinating bags. 
Slash pine (Pinus elliottii En- 


gelm.), as well as longleaf pine, 
was included in the trials. The in- 
secticide was 0.5-perecent BHC in 
water emulsion. Effectiveness of 
the treatments was greatly de- 
creased by a heavy freeze during 
late March following unseasonably 
warm weather. Slash pine cone- 
lets proved more resistant to freez- 
ing than did longleaf. Aeccording- 
ly, the insecticide treatments on 
slash were of significantly greater 
effectiveness than on longleaf. Mor- 
tality caused by insects and freez- 
ing was 53 percent on sprayed first- 
year slash pine cones and 77 per- 
cent on unsprayed check 
Losses for longleaf pine were 88 
percent for sprayed trees and 95 
percent for check trees. The trees 
will be treated again during 1956 
in an effort to reduce loss of second- 
year cones. 

Besides the cone insects, several 
others have been encountered in 
various genetics projects. An in- 
sect identified as Pomphopoea poli- 
ta (Say), one of the blister beetles, 
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consumed all the pollen catkins on 
a selected shortleaf pine (Pinus 
cchinata Mill.) parent in south 
Mississippi. 

A bark weevil, Pissodes nemor- 
ensts Germ., killed about 250 Son- 
deregger pine P. & sondereggeri 
H. H. Chapm.) seedlings in a heel- 
in bed. These seedlings were to be 
used as grafting root stock. Sixty 
additional seedlings had been pot- 
ted and placed in the lath house; 
only 1 of the 60 survived. 

A bark beetle, Pityopthorous 
pulicarius (Zimm.), reported at- 
tacking pine grafts in Florida by 
Smith and Mergen,’ also attacked 
grafts in south Mississippi. A pre- 
ventive spray of 0.25-percent BHC 
in water emulsion immediately fol- 
lowing grafting apparently 
good control. 


gave 
Test seedlings on the state forest 
at Woodworth, La., and also on the 
MeNeill Experimental Forest in 
south Mississippi, were found heav- 
ily attacked by adults of the pales 
weevil, Hylobius pales (Hbst.). 
Further damage was prevented by 
spraying the seedlings with either 
emulsifiable or wettable BHC at a 
0.25-percent concentration. 
R. M. ALLEN and J, F. Coyne 
Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Smith, R. H., and F. Mergen. A bark 
beetle attacking scions of grafted slash 
pines. Jour. Forestry 52: 864-865. 1954. 


Integrating Light 
Meter Developed in Canada 

A light meter that will aid biologists 
to measure the amount of light received 
by trees and plants has been developed 
by the National Research Council of 
Canada and the Forestry Branch, De- 
partment of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 

The integrating light meter was de- 
signed to measure and record the total 
amount of light coming from all direc- 
tions as contrasted to the pyrheliometer 
used by meteorologists and the expos- 
ure meter of photographers which re- 
corded the amount of light received 


To record the light coming from all 
directions, a glass sphere four inches 
in diameter is used in the meter. Light 
striking the globe passes to a photo- 
electric cell causing an electrie current 
to operate a counter. 

Because plants respond mainly to 
the light wave lengths lying in the 
visible part of the spectrum, the inte- 
grating light meter is sensitive to those 
wave lengths only. Following tests, 
forest biologists describe the meter as 
a “useful and flexible instrument” 
for a wide range of experiments on the 
effect of light on tree growth. 


a, 
he 
can 
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Comments on “Some Treatment Effects on Loblolly and 
Shortleaf Pine Reproduction” 


In his recent paper on loblolly 
and shortleaf pine reproduction,! 
Professor Meyer was commendably 
cautious in restricting his conelu- 
sions to ‘‘a specific area . . . in 
southeastern Arkansas.’’ However, 
a comparison of his results with ob- 
servations made in the Bigwoods 
Experimental Forest? in north- 
eastern North Carolina suggests a 
close similarity in the requirements 
for the natural regeneration of lob- 
lolly pine at opposite ends of its 
range. 

Seed requirements for reprodue- 
tion in North Carolina were re- 
ported in terms of the number of 
sound seeds needed to establish one 
additional seedling at the end of 
each succeeding growing season 
following logging or seedbed prep- 
aration.» The use of seeds/seedling 
ratios indicates the trend 
found in Arkansas, that the seed 
supply is of primary importance 
in the establishment of reprodue- 
tion—the more seed supplied, the 
more seedlings established. The 
ratios show also that about one- 
third fewer seeds are needed to es- 
tablish a given number of seedlings 
in burned than in unburned tracts, 
a difference of about the same mag- 
nitude shown by Professor Meyer’s 
data. 

He also observed the importance 
of fresh seedbed conditions in ob- 
taining prompt regeneration, a 
point that was emphasized in the 
report of the Biewoods observa- 


‘Meyer, Walter H. Some treatment 
effeets on loblolly and shortleaf pine 
reproduction. Jour. Forestry 53: 895 
900, 1955, 

*Maintained in Hertford County, N. C., 
by the U. S. Forest Service in cooper 
ation with the Camp Manufacturing 
Company, Ine., Franklin, Virginia. 

*Trousdell, K. B. Favorable seedbed 
conditions for loblolly pine disappear 3 
vears after logging. Jour. Forestry 52: 
174-176. 1954, 


tions. In fact, the two sets of find- 
ings can be closely reconciled. The 
sigwoods seeds/seedling ratios 
were based on the seedlings present 
at the end of each growing season, 
which correspond to Professor 
Meyer’s ‘‘1 vear +’ seedlings. In 
his Block I, establishment was poor 
in the first year after the harvest 
cut because of a shortage of seed. 
In the second year an excellent 
seed crop was produced and the 
number of established seedlings 
(1 yr+) increased substantially. 
Since Block IT was eut a year later 
than Block I, the heavy seed crop 
fell on a fresh seedbed in Block TI 
and on a_ 1l-vear-old seedbed in 
Block I. Assuming that the seed 
supply was about the same in beth 
blocks, the difference in the num- 
ber of seedlings established in the 
following growing season reflects 
the difference in seedbed condi- 
tions. On the average of all eut- 
tings, 4.4 times as many seedlings 
were established by the same 
amount of seed on the fresh seed- 
bed as on the 1-yvear-old seedbed. 
The comparable figure for the Big- 
woods is 3.6. During the next 4 
years in Block T, the number of 
established seedlings increased in 
some cuttings and decreased in 
others, the overall average showing 
a slight, unimportant decrease. In 
Block IT, heavily stoeked initially, 
the number of established seedlings 
decreased during the following 
vears. Since the number of estab- 
lished seedlings did not increase 
after the second year in Block TI, 
where there was room for more 
seedlings. conditions for seedling 
establishment evidently re- 
verted to an undisturbed state by 
the third year after logging or 
burning. In the Bigwoods, the 
seeds/seedling ratios for the third 
year and later on initially favor- 
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able seedbeds were of the same 
magnitude as the ratio for an un- 
disturbed seedbed. The favorable 
seedbed conditions created by log- 
ging or burning thus disappear in 
Arkansas at the same rate as they 
do in North Carolina. 

Hlowever, as Professor Mever 
pointed out, the seedling stand is 
not described so well by the num- 
ber of seedlings as it is by a stock- 
ing pereentage from a_ stocked- 
quadrat survey. On the basis of 
the stocking percentages he ob- 
served, he placed some emphasis 
on an improvement over the years 
where initial stocking was poor, 
‘‘dependent upon the heaviness of 
the residual stand and the fullness 
of the seedfall.’’ But his data 
show that the improvement oc- 
curred mainly in the second year 
in Block I, when the seed crop was 
heavy and the favorable post-log- 
ging seedbed had not yet disap- 
peared completely. Changes in sub- 
sequent years were not consistently 
upward and were, on the whole, 
rather small. Consequently, it is 
unlikely that stocking would have 
been substantially increased if the 
seed crop had not been heavy in 
the second vear. Since we will not 
often be lucky enough to catch a 
heavy seed year to rescue a first- 
year reproduction failure, a build- 
up cannot be depended upon 
to produce satisfactory stocking. 
Some increase in seedling numbers 
and stocking percentages over a 
period of years after harvest cut- 
ting has also been observed in the 
Bigwoods, but of six tracts cut in 
the poor seed years of 1948 and 
1949 only two, which had been 
disked before logging, have at- 
tained satisfactory stocking with- 
out later seedbed rehabilitation. 
In these cases the second year was 
a poor or mediocre seed year and 
in the third year the seed trees 
produced abundant seed because of 
being released by the harvest cut- 
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ting. Other cases where no satisfae- 
tory improvement occurred exist 
in the Bigwoods and in other lo- 
calities.* 
generating loblolly pine stands by 
natural seeding depends, therefore, 


Consistent success in re- 


on making provision for a_ plenti- 
ful supply of seed in the first vear 
after harvest cutting or 
preparation. 
Except for 
opinion 
ment 
Professor Meyer’s findings parallel] 


seedbed 


difference of 
the 
in stocking in later years, 


the 


regarding improve- 


those from the Bigwoods in strik- 

ing fashion and indicate that the 

requirements for the natural re- 

generation of loblolly pine are es- 

sentially the same in Arkansas and 

in North Carolina. Professor Mey- 

er’s report is a substantial contri- 

bution to the status of knowledge 
of loblolly pine. 

Kart WENGER 

Southeastern 

Forest Experiment Station, 

Forest Service, 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


*‘McClay, T. A. Growth, mortality, and 
regeneration after cutting in loblolly pine 
pulpwood stands. Southeastern Forest 
Expt. Sta. Station Paper 28. 1953. 


Comments on “A Site 
Evaluation Concept” 

In the article, “A Site Evalu- 
ation Concept” by S. O. Heiberg 
and D. P. White! it is indicated 
that the use of volume for evalu- 
ating site quality is not generally 
practical in the United States. This 
may be true for volume per unit 
area; however, the average volume 
of the trees comprising the main 
canopy can be used as an indicator 
of site productivity. Gevorkiantz 
and Scholz? found that the aver- 
age volume of the larger trees was 
the most satisfactory quantitative 
measure of site quality in under- 
stocked mixed oak stands in south- 
western Wisconsin. these 
stands the height of the dominant 
trees was shorter and the diame- 
ters greater than in more densely 
stocked stands. This method also 
appeared to be more reliable than 
height alone for oak site evalu- 


Heiberg, Svend O. and Donald P. 
White. A site evaluation concept. Jour. 
Forestry 54:7-10. 1956. 

*Gevorkiantz, S. R. and H. R. Scholz. 
Determining site quality in understocked 
oak forests. Jour. Forestry 42:808-811. 
1944. 
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ations for more normally stocked 
stands in southern Michigan.* 

Within forest stands of varying 
densities the diameter 
measurements in addition to 
height may provide a more sensi- 
tive measurement of tree growth 
than the use of height alone. This 
may be especially important in 
stands where the errors in height 
due to faulty 
malformed tree tops may be 
than the difference be- 
tween the index classes. 


use of 


measurements or 
vreater 


Measurements for the average 
volume method are simple if vol- 
ume tables for the trees compris- 
ing the main overstory are avail- 
able. In addition to height and 
ave, only diameter is needed. 

The average volume is a direct 
measure of site productivity that 
can be easily converted into ap- 
proximate volumes per unit area 
or into dollar values. 

LESLIE W. GYSEL 
Michigan State University 

*Gysel, L. W. and J. L. Arend. Oak 

sites in southern Michigan: their classi 


fication and evaluation. Mich. State Coll. 
Agric. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bul. 236. 1953. 
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Water: the Yearbook of 
Agriculture, 1955 
Edited by Alfred Stefferud. 751 
pp. Illus. Supt. of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1955. $2. 
Probably the best of the current 
series on basic natural resources, 
the 1955 Yearbook of 
on Water is outstanding for its or- 
ganization, scope and contents, and 
down-to-earth, practical useful- 
ness. One senses at once a new de- 
sire for agreement and cooperation 
among the various services of the 


Agriculture 


government as to the objectives of 
and the approaches to water re- 
source conservation. For example, 
there are many joint authorships 
by members of the different serv- 
This accomplishment means 
orchids to the Yearbook committee 
and to the editor. It also means 
that management 
is coming of age and taking on a 
new stature in our national conser- 
vation thinking. 

Every forester has a profession- 


ices. 


water resource 


al responsibility in water resource 
management. Today it is not possi- 
ble to sidestep or minimize this 
personal responsibility. For those 
who desire to broaden their under- 
standing of water resources, it will 
be well worthwhile for them to 
browse through these 751 pages. 
There are so many good articles, 
it is impossible to mention them all 
here. It will be a personal pleasure 
for one to discover them for him- 
self. However, here are a few titles 
at random to arouse the curiosity 
of forest administrators and forest 
managers : 

The management of public watersheds. 

Fire on the watershed of the nation. 

Managing watersheds to provide better 

fishing. 

Conservation begins on the watersheds. 

How to get more snow water from pub 

lie lands. 

Drainage in forestry management in 

the South. 

For those who already can read 
understandingly about water, there 
are some fine reviews of specific 
phases of the water cycle. Here 
are only a few: 


Reviews 


Retention and transmission of water 
in the soil. 

Phreatophytes a 
the West. 

Replenishing ground water by spread 
ing. 

Fog, mist, dew, and other sources of 
water. 


serious problem of 


In addition to articles on man- 
aging our watersheds per se, the 
Yearbook also contains a wealth of 
up-to-date and occasionally new 
information on water 
for example, on cloud seeding, on 
underground sources of water, on 
irrigation, on saline encroachment, 
on drainage, on pollution, on water 
and our wildlife, and on water 
legislation. 

If anv weakness should be point- 
ed out in the Yearbook. it would 
be the diseussion of ‘‘Research, a 
Key to the Future,’’ 
article. Here it is not so much the 
subject matter presented as the 
problem of outlining the subject in 
nontechnical language so that it 
could be better grasped by the 
busv layman. 

The contributions by foresters to 
the 1955 Yearbook are 
able. Bernard Frank’s ‘‘The Story 
of Water as the Story of Man’’ isa 
top-flight piece of writing. This 
reviewer also likes the article by 
G. L. Hayes and Jesse H. Buell on 
Also Need Water at the 
Right Time and Place.’’ But there 
are many other fine contributions 
by foresters alone, or as joint au- 
thors. 

Throughout the 1955 Yearbook 
it is emphasized that to have effee- 
tive overall water conservation, it 
is necessary to have the willing 
and understanding cooperation of 
all landowners and land adminis- 
trators. This can be achieved only 
when it is seen that water control 
will also mean easier and more 
profitable management of forest 
and agricultural land. To fill his 
place in the picture, a forester 
must have a working knowledge of 
water. This Yearbook is one that 
every forester, from the ground 
floor to the top brass, will want to 


resources ; 


in the elosing 


consider- 
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actually own and frequently read. 

It will always be a good reference 
book. 

CHARLES R. Hursu 

Nashville, © 


Can We Solve the Farm Problem? 
By Murray R. Benedict. 601 pp. 
Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York, N. Y. 1955. $5. 

This highly competent work, 
which is an analysis of federal aid 
to American agriculture, is an out- 
growth of a research project spon- 
sored by The Twentieth Century 
Fund. A careful reader with no 
special training or experience in 
agricultural economies will find 
the book clearly written, intelligi- 
ble, thought-provoking, and in 
many ways a rewarding exercise. 
Certainly, it has much to offer 
those who are directly concerned 
with farm policy. 

The book has two main parts. 
The first, a detailed analysis of 
farm policy, devotes 11 chapters 
largely to an examination of farm 
problems from the New Deal and 
earlier to the present, the efforts 
of the federal government in 
launching a wide variety of pro- 
gerams to improve farm conditions, 
and an appraisal of the suecess of 
these programs. The author, Prof. 
Murray Benedict of the University 
of California, is a recognized au- 
thority in the field of agricultural 
economics. 

The second part. ostensibly based 
on Benedict’s analysis. attemnts to 
grapple with the question: Where 
shall we go from here? It is a com- 
pact report, presented as chapter 
12 by the Fund’s Committee on 
Agricultural Policy. The commit- 
tee, with 12 members, includes 
such distinguished economists as 
Theodore Sehultz. John D. Black, 
Edwin G. Nourse, and Calvin B. 
Hoover. 


Can We Solve the Farm Prob- 
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lem? is an important book because 
it deals so comprehensively with 
issues of significance to all of us. 
Parity, acreage allotments, price 
supports, government storage of 
surplus commodities, government 
eredit aids, and conservation pay- 
ments are all live issues. They are 
impertant to us who, as taxpayers, 
must foot the bill for government 
programs (more than $20 billion 
so far in agricultural aids since 
the New Deal) and as consumers 
who must pay the higher prices 
which result from some of these 
programs. 

Research, service, and education- 
al programs designed to improve 
living conditions on the farm and 
to aid farmers to lower costs and 
increase yields are described, gen- 
erally approvingly. But the main 
concern of the book is with so- 
called ‘faction programs’’ in which 
the government intervenes directly 
in marketing and production for 
the purpose of controlling supply, 
raising prices, or transferring in- 
eome. 

In recommending policies, the 
committee tries to move in a mid- 
dle ground, recognizing govern- 
ment’s important role while plae- 
ing much reliance on freedom of 
enterprise. The most pressing prob- 
lems it points to econeern wheat, 
eotton, corn, and butter. Indica- 
tive of its approach are some of the 
recommendations for wheat: sepa- 
rate treatment for different varie- 
ties and qualities of wheat; price 
differentials that would reflect 
preferences of (“‘let each 
type of wheat find its own relative 
level of price in a free market and 
provide whatever subsidy is felt to 
be warranted’’), continuing limita- 
tions on acreage until wheat pro- 
duction and use can be brought 
into better balance; gradual move- 
ment in the direction of a freer 
and more stable world market; and 
moving excess stocks through for- 
eign-aid and relief programs and, 
possibly, by channeling into lower- 
grade uses such as feed. 

Agricultural conservation pay- 
ments since the New Deal of some 
$3.5 billion (not including acreage 
allotment payments which have 
taken another $2.3 billion) repre- 
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WILEY BOOKS of 


THE PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE 


Sixth Edition 


By Ralph C. Hawley and David M. 
Smith, both of Yale University. Primarily 
revised to highlight the biological and 
economic reasoning that underlies the 
various techniques of silviculture, this 
volume takes into account recent research 
and modern interpretations of old prin- 
ciples. The chapter on thinning has been 
doubled to emphasize the economic, physi- 
ological, and mensuration aspects of this 


PATHOLOGY IN FOREST PRACTICE 


Second Edition 


By Dow Vawter Baxter, University of 
Michigan. “One of the noteworthy fea- 
tures of the book is the excellent way in 
which the author has integrated forest 
pathology with the many branches of for- 
estry such as products, utilization, refor- 


PRACTICE OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


By L. M. Wing, formerly of Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
ies written in an extremely well-or- 
ganized and readable style, which avoids 
scientific jargon and documentation. Each 
subject is treated briefly, but adequately, 
inasmuch as there is an excellent selection 


FORESTRY IN FARM MANAGEMENT 


Second Edition 


By R. H. Westveld, University of Mis- 
souri, and the late Ralph H. Peck. “A 
thorough, up-to-date text in which basic 
principles of forest management are stated 
and practical farm forest techniques and 


ELEMENTS OF ECOLOGY 


By George L. Clarke, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Deals with the relationships of 
both plants and animals and with both 
terrestrial and aquatic material. “. . . the 
book is sound and informative and reflects 


FISHERY SCIENCE: 
Its Methods and Applications 


By George A. Rounsefell, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, and W. Harry 
Everhart, University of Maine. “. . . this 
book provides a useful summary of the 
methods and devices at the disposal of the 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST: 
An Over-All Appreciation 
Second Edition 


Edited by Otis W. Freeman, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, and 
Howard H. Martin, University of Wash- 


Send for examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 


440-4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


INTEREST 


important phase of silviculture. ‘‘For- 
esters, tree farmers, and other woodland 
owners will find this . . . edition to be the 
most authentic and up-to-date text avail- 
able on the art and practice of growing 
forest trees. Tables, graphs, and com- 
parative photographs add greatly to its 
clarity.”—Forest Notes. 1954. 525 pages. 
$7.50. 


estation . . . and nursery practice. . . 
should be in the hands of all . . . con- 
cerned with the health of the forest. . .” 

Journal of Forestry. 1952. 601 pages. 
$8.50. 


of references for further reading. . . 
Progressive sportsmen, private, state, and 
federal administrators . . . will all find 
much of interest throughout the book.” — 
The Scientific Monthly. 1951, 412 pages. 
$6.00. 


equipment are described. . . The excellent 
arrangement of the material . . . is note- 
worthy. . . Professor Westveld writes au- 
thoritatively. . .”—Agricultural Institute 
Review. 1951. 340 pages. $5.50. 


the wide experience of the author and his 
long conviction that there really is a teach- 
able ecology of the land, sea, and fresh 
waters.” —Science. 1954. 534 pages. $7.50. 


fishery worker, whether fresh water or ma- 
rine, and fills a longfelt need for a concise 
presentation of widely scattered materials.” 
—The Scientific Monthly. 1953. 444 
pages. $7.50. 


ington. With 26 contributors. 1954. 540 
pages. $8.50. 
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Now Teamed Together 


For Better Service 
To You 


JAMES W. CRAIG BEN C. MEADOWS 


President G Manager 


Forestry Suppliers is very pleased to announce that James W. Craig will return 
to the company as manager of the Consulting Division. Four years ago Mr. Craig was 
appointed State Forester of Mississippi at which time his private business activity of 
consulting and supply was incorporated as Forestry Suppliers, Inc. with Ben C. 
Meadows as President and manager. ‘This business has operated under a board of di- 


rectors made up of stock-holding foresters with Mr. Craig as chairman of the Board. 


After serving the people of Mississippi for four years as their State Forester Mr. 
Craig is returning to private business to further promote the growth that Forestry 


Suppliers has made since its inception in Jan. 1952. 


As manager of the Consulting Division Mr. Craig will direct the ever-growing 
part of the business. Expert services in this Division will be made available not only 
to private land owners but to the rapidly expanding pulp and paper industry in the 


South and the very important sawmill industry. 


The supply division and the newly created Yard and Garden retail outlet will 
remain under the supervision of Ben C. Meadows, President of the parent Corpora- 


ition. Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


It is the intent of both Messrs. Meadows and Craig and the entire personnel of 


Forestry Suppliers, Inc. to offer the very best to our Forestry 
clients and customers. We feel it our responsibility to ‘, 


build and progress by offering only the best and latest Suppliers 


INCORPORATED 


service in the consulting forestry field. 


in forestry tools and equipment as well as dependable 
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sent another important area of 
government aids. The program is 
credited with having given much 
impetus to the soil conservation 
movement, but, the committee 
states: ‘‘If continued indefinitely, 
they (payments) become, mainly, 
thinly spread subsidies to many 
farmers who are already using 
good soil-conserving practices.’’ A 
further suggestion along these lines 
has gained much attention in cur- 
rent news under the term 
bank.’’ The committee states: ‘‘In 
cases where there is need for severe 
readjustment in the of 
given crops, in connection with al- 
lotments and quotas, special pay- 
ments may be warranted for a time 
to encourage the shift of unused 
to soil-conserving 
with a view to keeping them out of 
all types of commercial use for a 
limited period.”’ 

woodlands 


** soil 


acreages 


acreages uses 


Farm 
recognized in the book as, in fact, 
they have won comparatively little 
attention in the agricultural pro- 


are scarcely 


grams which have evolved over the 
years. This will disappoint for- 
esters who feel that farm woods 
can contribute considerably more 
than they have both as an aid to 
farmers and as an aid to the na- 
tional forest economy. Perhaps 
neglect of woodlands in this book 
was inevitable since the text deals 
mainly with programs relating to 
commercial agriculture, and it is 
on the low-production farms that 
forestry has the most to offer. For- 
esters can only hope for a fuller 
consideration of the role of farm 
woods when studies of the prob- 
lems of the several million low-pro- 
duction farms are made. 
LEE M. JAMES 
Michigan State University 

Publications of Interest 
A Bibliography on Forest Genetics 
Tree Improvement, 1954 
has been prepared by Jonathan W. 
Wright, geneticist, of the Northeast 
Forest Experiment Station, U. S. For- 
est Service, 102 Motors Ave., Upper 


and Forest 


use EAGLE Tree MARKING GUNS 
fot QUICK, CLEAN, EASY MARKING 


—amount of paint readily controlled. 

valves—machine cut 
threads—detachable nozzle—ground 
brass pump plunger. Easily taken apart 


Non-clogging 


for quick cleaning. %, 1 and 2 pt. cap. 


And, for special num- 

bering jobs, use the ~ 
Eagle Super #66. A pre- 
cision pump marking 
un—takes undiluted 
strained outside 
paint. Successfully 
service tested on 40,000 
Lake Region trees. 


6 oz. cap. 


These modern Eagle Tree Marking Guns 
operate easily. A slight thumb pressure 
on the pump trigger discharges the paint 
directly to the tree to be marked—good 
spots as far as 12 feet. Paint sprays freely 


MANUFACTURING 
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Darby, Pa. Prepared at the request 
of the S.A.F. Committee on Forest 
Tree Improvement, the bibliography 
was compiled from standard forestry, 
botanical, and abstracting journals, 
experiment station publications, and 
correspondence with tree breeders in 
this country and abroad. Copies may 
be obtained from the Station at the 
above address. 

Forest Tree Improvement for the 
South is a brochure prepared by the 
Committee on Southern Forest Tree 
Improvement. It is an attractively pre- 
pared, popular interest publication. 
Copies may be secured from the chair- 
man of the Committee, T. E. Bercaw, 
Pulp and Paper Mill Division, Gay- 
lord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La. 

* 


Prepared and published by the Ala- 
bama Forestry Council for the use of 
Alabama farmers owning timberland, 
the booklet Forestry Handbook is a 
handy reference for owners through- 
out the South. 

Priced at $1 per copy, bulk orders 
can be secured at cost by contacting 
Ivan R. Martin, Extension Forester, 
Auburn, Alabama. 


tHE EAGLE FLat-JAK 
NEW SAFETY FILLER CAN 


POWER SAWS and TOOLS 


COMPANY 


The new Eagle Flat-Jak is Under- 
writers’ Approved for outdoor use. It 
is a low, squat filler can ideal for forest 
service. Automatic shut-off valve elim- 
inates spilling and splashing . . . safety 
valve releases excessive pressure. Gaso- 
line flows by gravity through brass 
swing-around pouring spout when 
valve cross-bar is pressed against tank 
mouth. Two sizes: 114 and 2% gallon 
Capacity. 


Order from your supply dealer 


or write for further information. 
Eagle products ore also available in Canada. 


Wellsbura, West Va. 


: if 


Current Literature 


Compiled by Martua MEELIa, Librarian, State University of New York College of Forestry 


Range Management Section Compiled by Frances Fuick, Library, U. 


General 

Accademia Italiana di Scienze Forestali 
Annali 1955. 326 pp. Florence, Italy. 

1 Bibliography on Forest Genetics and 
Forest Tree Improvement 1 By 

J. W. Wright. 41 pp. Northeastern 
Forest Expt. Sta., Upper Darby. 1955. 
Sta. Paper No. 77. Mimeog. 

The Forester on the Job. By W. F. Me- 
Culloch. 157 pp. Oregon State College 
Cooperative Ass’n., Corvallis. 1955, 
$2.35 + 12 cents postage. 

Green Gold and Granite; A Background 
to Finland. By Wendy Hall. 190 pp. 
Illus. Max Parrish, London. First 
publ. in 1953. 17/6. 

Rope Knots and Climbing. By A. R. 
Thompson. 20 pp. Tllus. U. 8. 
tional Park Serv., Washington 25, D. 
C. 1955. Tree Pres. Bul. No. 7, rev. 
15 cents (Govt. Print. Off.) 


Forest Economics 
California Christmas Trees—1954; Pro- 
duction, Shipments, Utilization, Mar- 
kets. By Woodbridge Metealf. 21 pp. 
Univ. of California, Agric. Ext. Serv., 
Berkeley. 1955. Mimeog. 
Forest Management 
Hirvensalmen Metsétaloudesta; LEilen 
Tiindin ja Huomenna. (A Forest Man 


agement Plan) By Yrjo Karppi. 111 
pp. Illus. Eteli-Savon Metsanhoito- 
lautakunta, Mikkeli, Finland. 1955. 


Forest Products 
Charcoal-Burning in New Jersey from 
Early Times to the Present. By R. J. 


Sim and H. B. Weiss. 62 pp. Illus. 
New Jersey Agric. Soe. Trenton 
1955. 


Forest Resources 
Forest Inventory Statistics for Bradley 
County, Tennessee. 18 pp. TVA, Nor 
ris. 1955. For. Bul. No. 34. Mimeog. 
The Forest Resource of Lake County. 64 
pp. lLllus. Office of Iron Range Re 
sources and Rehabilitation, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 1955. 
Pathology 
The Relationship of Pole Blight of West 


ern White Pine to Edaphie and Other 
Site Factors. By W. K. Ferrell. 7 pp. 
Univ. of Idaho Forest, Wildlife & 


Range Expt. Sta., Moseow. 1955. Re 
Note No. 13. Mimeog. 
Protection 

Facts About the Forest and Brush Fire 
Problem in Southern California Wa 
tersheds. Comp. by Calif. State Board 
of Forestry. 19 pp. Illus. California 
Div. of Forests, U. S. Forest Serv., Los 


search 


Angeles Fire Dept., Ventura Fire 
Dept. and Santa Barbara Fire Dept. 
1954. Mimeog. 


Modern Forest Fire Management in the 
South; Proceedings 4th Annual For- 
estry Symposium. 113 pp. Sponsored 


by School of Forestry & General Ext. 


Div. of Louisiana State Univ., Baton 
Rouge. April 6-7, 1955. 
Project Skyfire; Cloud and Lightning 


Observation Handboook. By P. B. Mae 
Cready, Jr., V. G. Schaefer, J. H. 
Dieterich and J. S. Barrows. 47 pp. 
Illus. Intermountain Forest & Range 
Expt. Sta., Ogden, Utah. 1955, Mise. 
Publ. No. 3. Mimeog. 

Report of the Northeastern Fire Protec 
tion Commission December 1, 1955. 17 
pp. Chatham, N. Y. Mimeog. 

Slip-on Tankers for Forest Fire Suppres 
sion. By J. S. MacTavish. 12 pp. 
Illus. Forest Resources Div., Canada 
Dept. of Northern Affairs & Nat. Res., 
Ottawa. 1955. Tech. Note. No. 12 


Range Management 

Pasture and Range Judging. By C. FE. 
Buneh and Others. 15 pp. Tilus. 
Oklahoma Agric. & Mechan. College 
Extension Serv., Norman. Cir. No. 

1955. 

Seeding in the Southwestern Pine Zone 
for Forage Improvement and Soil Pro 


tection. By F. Lavin and H. W. 
Springfield. 52 pp. Illus. Supt. of 
Documents, U. 8S. Govt. Print. Off., 


Washington 25, D. C. U. S. Dept. of 
Agrie. Agriculture Handbook No. 89. 
Oet. 1955. 25 cents. 

Seeding Summer Ranges in Eastern Ore 
gon and Washington. By R. S. Rum 
mel and C. E. Holscher. 34 pp. Illus. 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., Washington 25, D. C. U.S. Dept. 
of Agric. Farmers’ Bul. No. 2091. Oct. 
1955. 15 eents. 

Wheatgrasses of Wyoming. By A. A. 
seetle. 24 pp. Illus. Wyoming Agric. 
Expt. Sta., Laramie. Bul. No. 
Sept. 1955. 


Silviculture 

Height Weighted by Volume in 
Air Photo Interpretation. By F. D. 
MacAndrews. 11 pp. Illus. Canada 
Forestry Branch, Ottawa. 1955. Tech. 
Note No. 17. 

The Effect of 2:4-D Injections and of 
Mistletoe on the Growth of Eucalyptis 


Averag¢ 


Polyanthemos. By D. I. Nicholson. 
19 pp. Illus. Commonwealth of Aus 
tralia For. & Timber Bur., Canberra. 
1955. Leaflet No. 69. 


Factors Causing Mortality of Tree Seeds 
and Succulent Seedlings. Oi 
Vaartaja. 31 pp. Reprint from Acta 
Forestalia Fennica 62. Helsinki, 1954. 

Influence of Light and Nutrition 
Color and Growth of Redcedar Seed- 


on 
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S. Department of Agriculture 


MeDermott and P. W. 
Fletcher. 15 pp. Illus. Univ. of Mis 
souri Agric. Expt. Sta., Columbia. 
1955. Research Bul. No. 587. 

Lumber-Grade Recove ry from 110-Year 
Old Douglas-Fir Thinnings. By N. P. 
Worthington. 6 pp. Pacific Northwest 
Forest & Range Expt. Sta., Portland, 
Ore. 1955. Research Note No. 121. 
Mimeog. 

Partial Time Study of a Second-Growth 
Hemlock Thinning. By R. Borzuchow 


lings. By R. FE. 


ski. 14 pp. Illus. British Columbia 
Forest Serv., Victoria. 1955 Research 
Notes No. 30. Mimeog. 

Selected Poplars for Minnesota Plant- 


ings. 2 pp. Illus. 

School of Forestry, St. Paul 1. 

Minn. Forestry Notes No. 43. 
Some Aspects of Western Red Cedar Re 


Minnesota Univ. 
1955. 


generation in the Coastal Forests of 
British Columbia. By R. L. Sehmidt. 
10 pp. Illus. British Columbia Forest 
Serv., Victoria. 1955. Research Note 
No. 29. Mimeog. 

Tree Root Development on Upland 
Heaths. By C. W. Yeatman. 72 pp. 


Illus. Great Britain Forestry Commis 
sion, London. 1955. Bul. No. 21. 10s 
6d. (H.M.Sta. Off.) 

Yield of White Spruce and Balsam Fir 
in an Undisturbed Stand, Duck Moun 
tain, Manitoba. By R. T. Pike. 3 pp. 
Canada Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
Nat. Res., Ottawa. 3ranch 
1955. Tech. Note 


Forestry 


No. 11. 


Wood Preservation 


Comparative Tests with Wood Preserva 
tives. By D. R. Carr. 47 pp. Tilus. 
Forest Research Inst., New Zealand 
Forest Serv., Wellington. 1955. Tech. 
Paper No. 4. 

Preservative Treatment of Green Bam 


Pneumatic Pressures. 
K. Sudan and 
Illus. Manager 


boos Under Low 
sy A. Purushotham, 8. 
Vidya Sagar. 21 pp. 
of Publications, Delhi, 1954. Indian 
For. Bul. No. 178. Ish 94. 

Wood Technology and Utilization 


Guideposts to Wood Markets. 17 pp. 
Illus. Timber Engineering Co., 1319 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


1955. 

Propriétés Physique et méchaniques des 
Bois Tropicaus de l’Union Francaise. 
By P. Sallenave. 126 pp. Centre Tech 
nique Forestier Tropical, 45 bis, Ave. 
de la Belle Gabrielle, Nogent-sur 
Marne (Seine) Franee. 1955. 

Sawdust Mulches for Larger Crops, Bet 
ter Soils. Ed. by J. L. Overholser. 4 


pp. Illus. Oregon Forest Products 
Lab., Corvallis. 1955. Rept. No. G-5. 
Mimeog. 
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Water! Strike 
up a weather con- 
with a 
stranger and you 
open the flood 
gates of water 
problems, whether 
Cali- 
fornia, Texas, or 
Delaware. Invari- 
ably there has 
been too much or 
too little, a flood or a drought, a prob- 
lem of retention or distribution, a lack 
of upstream and downstream programs 
or inadequate watershed management 


versation 


he be from 


DeWitt NELSON 


and water control. 

The spotlight of attention is now 
being focused with renewed intensity 
on water and related problems at local, 
state, and national levels. The Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee water 
has completed its task and the Presi- 
dent is recommending a National 
Water Policy and calling for closer 
coordination at all levels of planning, 
programming, and development. 

This should be a signal to both 
private and public foresters for great- 
er consideration of water problems in 
their land and resource management 
plans and operations. There is a di- 
rect relationship between water, land, 
and forest cover. There is also a direct 
relationship between adequately de- 
veloped water resources and the loca- 
tion of forest product processing 
plants, and in turn, between full re- 
souree utilization and new industries, 
employment, and taxes. Adequate water 


on 


supplies in strategie areas can provide 
the medium for establishing new hori- 
zons in our forest economy and for- 
est practices. 

Good forestry is as much a matter 
of economies as it is of silviculture, for 
management programs must be econ- 
omically sound before they can be 
translated into silvicultural practices. 


Variety in wood processing plants 
should mean better markets, better 


stumpage prices, better utilization, and 
better forestry. At the same time, 
lucrative markets for raw material 
may readily create an incentive for 
over-cutting by some classes of for- 
est ownership and thereby endanger 
plant investment. 

Likewise, many wood processing 
plants create new problems of water 
pollution control. Here the industry 
and the foresters have two important 
tasks facing them: (1) the develop- 
ment of methods and techniques for 
minimizing the pollution hazards—the 
industry has made great strides in this 
field—and (2) the publie relations job 
of convincing downstream users that 
the waste discharge will not endanger 
the water quality for other uses. I 
have recently seen a failure in this 
public relations field prevent the estab- 
lishment of a vitally important forest 
products industry. 

I have seen but few foresters and 
forest industry representatives in at- 
tendance at water conferences. Yet, a 
high percentage of the precipitation 
falls on forest lands. The manner of 
land treatment and the type of re- 
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source management constitutes a vital 
role in water conservation. Our ability 
to retard runoff, impound flood and 
seasonal peak flows, maintain stream 
levels, and develop distribution systems 
will dictate our ultimate economic de- 
velopment, the location of industries, 
and the complete utilization of raw 
materials. This whole program will 
require the integration of land and 
resource planning and management. 

Because of our total dependence 
upon water and its relationship to 
rural, urban, industrial, and forest de- 
velopment, I urge all foresters and the 
forest industry to take more interest 
in water plans and to participate in 
their development. 

In many areas a good place to start 
is at the local level in working with 
the Small Watershed Program as set 
up under Publie Law 566, 83rd Con- 
gress. Under this law, land and re- 
source management play a dominant 
role. But as good forest managers we 
do not need to restrict this type of land 
treatment to affiliation with any specific 
program or statutory demand. 

There are many subjects under the 
relationship of forest management and 
forest products to water conservation 
and water use that would provide valu- 
able discussion material at S.A.F. 
Chapter meetings. 
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Today chain saws are designed and 
manufactured to cut smoothly, rapidly and 
dependably with minimum labor. 

The user who gives his chain saw the 
routine care any good power tool deserves 
will get efficient performance in return. 

To know when efficiency is falling off, 
look for these ‘‘STOP"’ signs: Saw labors, 
overheats. Chain grabs, chatters. Chain 
bite is shallow, ineffective. Chain cuts in a 
curved plane. Sprockets fail frequently. 
Chain dulls rapidly. Chain breaks repeat- 
edly. 

These and other irregularities frequently 
can be eliminated or greatly reduced by 
minor adjustments or changes in filing tech- 
nique. 

If you are not sure you can maintain your 
saw chain yourself, go to your dealer for 
service and advice. He understands chain 
saws, is equipped to apply his knowledge 
to your problem. 

When you have a chain saw problem of 


ony kine" SEE YOUR DEALER 


Yours for saw chain 
at its best. 


-Fast-File Freddie 
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Maine has two million acres,—85% of its 
entire area,-in timberlands. With 76 tree 
species native to the state, wood-using in- 
dustries rank first in wages, second in value 
of products. Actually, if it were required, 
Maine forests today could supply pulpwood 
to operate the entire American pulp and 
paper industries for 7 years! 

But perhaps more outstanding than their 
volume is the program adopted by the 
citizenry to preserve forest heritages. 

Less than 1% of Maine’s forests belongs 
to the 
municipal. Yet this multiple ownership has 


government,—federal, state and 


produced one of the country’s most effec- 
tive programs of forestry conservations. 

In 1905, a lumber company erected the na- 
tion’s first fire lookout tower on Big Squaw 
Mountain, near Greenville. Of more gen- 
eral significance was the establishment in 
1909 of the Maine Forestry District Law 
bringing unorganized townships and adja- 
cent areas together into Administrative 
Districts for fire protection. This plan is 
unique in that all landowners in a district 
share proportionately in the cost of this 


=< 


PAPER OR PULP MILL A NATIONAL FOREST 


. pioneer in cooperative 


conservation 


fire protection through property taxes. 
(Forest fires in organized towns are the 
original responsibility of town forest fire 
wardens.) 

Maine was one of the first states to adopt 
aircraft in their forestry program, using 
them first in 1927. 

In 1921, the citizenry declared organized 
war on insects which account for an aver- 
although far 


less spectacular—than flames. Forest in- 


age loss 20 times greater, 


dustry workers, insect wardens, fire wardens 
and others cooperate in a program of de- 
tection and study that is helping to control 
the insect menace. 

Still a third front is that of protection from 
tree disease. Attack on this front was be- 
gun in 1917, with a program for control of 
white pine blister rust. Today control is 
aimed also at ash rust, Dutch elm disease 
and eastern dwarf mistletoe. 

-MAINE FOREST INDUSTRIES COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS, 1NC.—Contri- 
bution to this series does not necessarily 
constitute endorsement of Southern Glo 
products. 


The new Southern Glo quart package that 
fit the Nelson gun has been enthusiastically 
hailed by many foresters as the ultimate in 
convenience. And for the ultimate in econ- 
omy, Southern Glo paint paste remains the 
stand-out, with one gallon actually produc- 
ing more paint than any known competitive 
brand. And, because of its stay-mixed 
formula #71020, (—basic for the entire 
Southern Glo line) it cuts mixing time, 
eliminates waste. Your own marking condi- 
tions and methods will determine the most 
practical form of Southern Glo for you. If 
you are uncertain, send us an outline of 
your use procedure and we will be glad to 
recommend. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. 2, Sumter, South Carolina 


No. 17 of a series featuring forestry practices, projects and products . . . . 
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PRUNING 
FOR PROFIT 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. offer the 
M-414 MEYLAN PRUN 

ING SAW which consists 

of the use of an axe handle 

with the Bartlett No. 44 Pole 
Saw Head except that a special 
blade of heavier tool steel is used 
and can be furnished in either 
16-in. or 18-in, length. The axe 
handle, which is especially made 
for this saw is properly tapered 
to fit the head and is 36-in. long. 


Because the Meylan Saw will 
enable a man of average height 
to prune 9% ft. from the 
ground, it has made a saving in 
pruning coniferous plantations 
as great as 25%. 


The Saws are available for 
prompt shipment, delivered to 
any address in U.S.A. at the 
following prices. 


M-414 Meylan Saw, com- 


plete with 16-inch 
$12.00 
M-414 Meylan Saw, com- 
plete with 18-inch 
$12.50 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 
3015 E. Grand Blvd. 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Ask for 
Catalog 
No. 56 


METAL FORESTRY 


A. L. LIND COMPANY 
5036 Thomas Ave. Se. 


BAKED ENAMEL 


>, 
+ 
J >, 
LOCATION 
> MARKER of 
032 Aluminum. 
TRESPASSING WARNING SIGNS— 
CRUISER TAGS. ete., made to your speci- 
fications. Write for quotations on all your sign 


Mi fi 10, Minnesota 


SIGNS 


Southeastern 
Anderson, 


of the 
for 1955; George 
1955; James F. 


Spiers, chairman 


Section. L to &#, Lester L. 
secretary-treasurer for 1956; 


for 1956; 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Harris, secretury-treasurer 
Jack T. May, chairman, 


and F. Herbert Robertson, chairman 


elect for 1956 who will succeed to the chairmanship in 1957. 


Southeastern Section Holds 


Annual Meeting 


A well attended meeting of the 
Southeastern Section was held on 
January 20 and 21 in the Whitley 


Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. 
Chairman Jack T. May presided at 
the business sessions. Two technical 


programs were presented; W. R. Size- 


more and Harold E. Christen pre- 
sided. 
Among the speakers were Frank 


Heyward of Gaylord Container Corpo- 
ration, Alexander L. Setzer of the 
Corps of Engineers, A. I. Jeffords of 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, Lee 
S. Settel of the Appalachian Oak 
Flooring and Hardwood Corporation, 
and William C. Hammerle of the 
Southern Pine Marketing Institute. 

J. Hilton Watson master of 
ceremonies at the Section dinner which 
was attended by nearly 300 members 
and 100 ladies. Henry Clepper was 
the speaker. 

New officers for 1956 were installed 
as follows: 

Chairman, James F. 

Chairman-elect, F. 


was 


Spiers. 
Herbert Robert- 


NEW Portable CENTRIFUGAL HALE ‘tae HPZF 


The NEW HALE Type HPZF portable cen- 
trifugal Pumping Unit is ideal for fighting 
A companion 


fires thru long hose lines. 


Forester’s Workhorse to the FZZ. 


Pumps from Draft: 


15 U.S. GPM at 200 P.S.I. 


28 U.S. GPM at 150 P.S.I. 
45 U.S. GPM at 100 P.S.I. 


This is based on 80% of available Engine 
HP and does not represent maximum ca- 
pacities. The 4 cycle air cooled 8% HP 
Engine is easy to start in any kind of weather. 
For Detailed Information on HPZF and 
other Hale Fire Pumping Units Write: 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


son, 


George A, 
EEF 


Secretary, Anderson, 


Appalachian Section Holds 
Annual Meeting 

The annual winter 
Appalachian Seetion was held 
ary 27 and 28 at Durham, N. C. 
Washington Duke Hotel. More 
200 members were in attendance. 

A panel discussion was held on eco 
nomie aids and incentives for forest 
management. Among the speakers 
were Roger Huff of the Internal Reve 
nue Service, Atlanta, Ga.; Monroe 
Green of the South Carolina Insurance 
Company, Columbia, S. C.; Wayne 
Coperning, a banker, of Winston 
Salem, N. C.; and H. C. Mitchell of 
the Soil Conservation Service, Atlanta, 
Ga. C. H. Stoltenberg of the Duke 
University School of Forestry was 
moderator of the panel. 

The Seection’s annual dinner was at 
tended by fifty ladies in addition to 
the J. Morriss was toast- 
master. Paul M. Dunn, technieal di- 
rector of forestry for the St. Regis 
Paper Company of New York City 
was the speaker. 

At the Section’s 
new officers were installed: 

Chairman, P. T. Lannan, 

531, Georgetown, S. C. 
Vice chairman, T. W. Maki, School 
of Forestry, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Seeretary, C. H. Stoltenberg, Duke 
University School of Forestry, 
Durham, N. C. 


EEF 


Membership Now 
Exceeds 10,000 


Total Society membership, as of De- 
cember 31, 1955 was 10,611—a net in- 


meeting of the 
Janu- 
in the 
than 


members. D. 


business meeting 


Jr., Box 


6° 
| 
3 
HALE 
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With the con- 
Sections, 


crease of 692 over 1954. 
tinued cooperation of the 
Chapters, Schools, and members, So- 
ciety membership will exceed 11,000 by 
December 31, 1956, 

During 1955 a total of 1,318 names 
(including 407 
added to the membership list. Termi- 
nations during the year were 644, of 
which 443 were dropped for nonpay- 
ment of dues. Membership figures for 
the 5-year period, representing an in- 


reinstatements) were 


crease of 25 percent, follow: 
Year Membership 
1951 8,472 
1952 9,087 
1953 9,557 
1954 9,919 
1955 10,611 


As of December 
S05 Student 
number, at the same period, since the 
initiation of this grade. Figures for 
previous 1951 (548); 
1952 (566); 1954 (25). 


31, 1955 there were 


members—the highest 


years were: 


1953 (527); 


Photogrammetric 
STEREOSCOPES - STEREOMETERS 
SKETCHERS - PLOTTERS 


HARRISON C. RYKER, INC. 
1209 - 8th Ave. Oakland, Calif. 


THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 


For details, write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 


There has been, also, a substantial in- 
crease in the Affiliate grade. More 
graduates of nonaccredited schools and 
of accredited schools of nonapproved 
curricula are applying for Society 
membership. Since 1951 the increase 
in this grade exceeds 100 percent. 


T. Edward Shaw (1897-1956) 


Thomas Edward Shaw, 59, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Purdue Uni- 
versity Department of Forestry, died 
in Lafayette, Ind., January 21. 

Born January 3, 1897 in Chester, 
Pa., he was graduated in 1921 from 
the Pennsylvania State Forest Acad- 
emy at Mont Alto. Subsequently, he 
obtained the M. F. degree from Har- 
vard University. 

He had a varied productive 
career in forestry, beginning with two 
vears as a field forester in the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters. In 1923 he was appointed to 
the faeulty at Mont Alto with the dual 
title of registrar and instructor and 
served in this position for five years. 

Following graduate work at Har- 
vard, in 1930 he became the first ex- 
tension forester of Indiana, and served 
for twelve years until the advent of 
World War IT. In 1942 he was asked 
to aecept appointment as acting state 
forester of Indiana as a temporary 
war measure, meanwhile continuing as 
state extension forester. 

Following the war he was appointed 
to the forestry faculty at Purdue 
where he served until his death, except 
for two years leave of absence as a 
forestry technician in The Lebanon 
during which period he taught in the 
university at Beirut and also carried 
on field duties. 

The author of several bulletins on 
forestry subjects, he was also active in 
public educational work in natural re- 


and 
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souree conservation on the radio and 
television. 

Shaw was the subject of a full 
length biography in the “We Present” 
series, published in the JouRNAL OF 
Forestry for May 1951. 

ERE 
Necrology 
December 1, 1954-December 31, 
1955 
Fellow 
Greeley, Col. W. B., 

Washington 
Mulford, Prof. Walter, Berkeley, Cali- 

fornia 


Suquamish, 


Member 
Berry, William Burnett, 
California 
Briem, A. J., Lowell, Oregon 
Cecil, George H., Whittier, California 
Covington, Duane M., La Grande, 
Washington 


Placerville, 


METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE 


Fire Danger Rating . 


B. “Ben’’ Melin 
2806 32nd Ave., S. 
Seattle 44, Wash. 


Forecasts and Advisories . 


. Weather Modification 
. Instruments 
R. Kirkpatrick 

1805 N.E. 141st Ave. 
Portland 20, Ore. 


Rootspred 
Tree Planters 


3 models 


Standard 


For heavy, stony soils, steep hill- 
sides. Heeling wheels adjustable 
to line up with tree row on hill- 
sides. Widely used by northeast- 
ern Christmas tree growers. 


Lake States 


Same features as “Standard” but 
has scalping middlebuster be- 
tween coulter and trencher. 


M-55 

Selling at only $245 complete 
with timer, 18” Coulter, punc- 
ture-proof tires, and heavy cast 
planting shoe this is a planter 
buy! 

These three models can be used 
on nearly any tractor with hy- 
draulic lift. 


Write for photos, literature 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, Penna. 


1 

Ree 
the 
f 
T. Epwarp SHAW 


FORESTERS 
WANTED! 


Inspecting a standing utility pole prior to treatment. 


Applications are now being accepted for permanent Foreman 


positions outlined as follows: 


@ NATURE OF WORK 


@ REMUNERATION 


@ LOCATION 


From April through November most Foremen are oc- 
cupied with the groundline inspection and preservative 
treatment of standing telephone and power poles. The 
Working Foreman is in charge of crews averaging 3-5 
men. 


From December through March Foremen operate right 
of way brush control crews performing selective, basal 
spraying for utility companies. 


After a period of on-the-job training that varies with 
individual capabilities, Foremen can expect to average 
in excess of one hundred dollars weekly in pole inspec- 
tion work. 


Foremen may be assigned anywhere in the northern 
section of the Middle West and East. 


@ GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS Forestry school graduates receive preference. New men 


Write or Wire: Utilities Division 


can expect to move from place to place every few months. 
Applicants should be between the ages of 22-35 and state 
draft status at time of application. 


OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


980 Ellicott St. Buffalo 9, N. Y. 
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Dudley, Ernest G. 
fornia 
Jost, Edwin J., Sandpoint, Idaho 
King, Albert H., New York, N. Y. 
Meyer, Dr. H. Arthur, University 
Park, Pennsylvania 
Osborne, W. B., Jr., Portland, Oregon 
Pike, Galen W., Duluth, Minnesota 
Schanche, H. G., Jr., Rumford, Maine 
Smith, Charles E., Jensen, Utah 
Thaler, Vern H., Gaylord, Michigan 
Vaux, C. H., Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Wilson, Donald W., John Day, Oregon 
Wolff, Meyer H., Missoula, Montana 
Junior 
Hardy, James H., Philadelphia, Mis- 
Lopardo, Frederick A., Conway, South 
Carolina 
Smith, Barnett J., Ontario, Canada 
Zink, Harvey E., Eureka, California 
A fliliate 
Coleman, Robert E., Portland, Oregon 
Associate 


R., Dublin, New Hamp- 


Palo Alto, Cali- 


Brown, W. 
shire 

Palmer, T. 8., Washington, D. C. 

Rochester, Donald M., 
New York 

Will, George F., Bismarck, North Da- 
kota 


Long 


Student 


Weldy, Walter E., Auburn, Alabama 


Island, 


R. M. Wirka (1896-1956) 


Raymond M. Wirka, 59, assistant 
chief of the Division of Forest Prod- 
ucts Research, U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. died January 10, 
following a stroke while in his office. 

Born October 4, 1896 in Madison, 
Wis., he attended the University of 
Wisconsin where he was awarded the 
B.S. degree in mechanical engineering 
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in 1918 and the degree mechanical en- 
gineer in 1931. 

During the period 1918-1941 he was 
a research engineer for the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison. In 
the later year he was assigned as tech- 
nologist to the Division of Forest 
Products in the Washington, D. C. of- 
fice of the Forest Service, and in 1944 
was advanced to assistant chief. 

Mr. Wirka made many contributions 
to improved wood utilization and to 
the literature of wood technology. 


Membership Applications 
and Advancements 


Proposals for admission, advancement, and 
reinstatements received in the Society office 
during the month of January are listed below. 

Action on the eligibility of those proposed 
for membership as listed below will be taken 
by the Council as of April 1, 1956. Communi- 
cations from voting members regarding the 
membership eligibility of these persons should 
be received in the Society office prior to that 
date. 

Allegheny Section 
Student Grade 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Upp, D. A. 

Junior Grade 

Cornely, J., 537 S. St., Clarion, Pa. Reinstate- 
ment. 

Hess, K. W., Forester, Pa. Dept. Forests & 
Waters, Bloomsburg, Pa.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 
1950. 

Nelson, J. C., Blain., Pa. Reinstatement. 

Ropeik, B. H., 415 Edsdale Rd., Baltimore, 
Md. Reinstatement. 

Sheay, R. J.. Map Draftsman, Wharton Survey 
Office, Egg Harbor, N. J.; Univ. of Maine, 
B.S.F., 1955. 


TOOLS 
FOR 
FORESTERS 


GENUINE SWEDISH 
INCREMENT BORERS 


available Swedish 
bark - measuring 
instruments and 
Swedish steel tree 
calipers. 
for quotation. 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 
DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 


1702 NEVINS ROAD 
FAIR LAWN, N. Jj. 


NOW . .new CUSHION BASE 


absorbs road shocks & vibration, 
reduces wear, increases life of 


Closed position e 


FORESTER 
SEAL TITE 


DRIP-TORCH 


Proved superior in over 
9 years field service 


Approved for use by 
U.S. Forest Service 


Available in 4” 

PRECISION 14” and 16” New Base NO Flash-back 
lengths. Also alia Yaa NO Fuel slopping 


Write 


NO air-pump 

NO pre-heating 

NO pressure build-up 
NO explosive vapors 
Instant operation 


SAFE — EFFICIENT 
RELIABLE —- ECONOMICAL 


Burns Diesel Fuel or Stove Oil 
Write for folder & price list 


WESTERN 
FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
69 Main St., San Francisco 5 


Be: 
j 
i 
‘Bi ; 
4 
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Twenty-Sixth 


PANAM 


Anniversary 


B. B. Fan Drive Pumps 

B. B. Slip-on Units 
Pump and Engine 

Slip-on Units Complete 


Pump, Engine, Tank, 
Completing Materials, 
All on Steel Skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Marking Guns 


Pressure Type 
Pyramid Drip Torches 
With Preheating Burner 
Flame Guns 
Angle Gauges 


For Estimating 
Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
P.O. Box 689 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 


Hypsometer 
Biltmore Scale 
Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steet Tape $3.00 EACH 
Handy Chrome-plated Case 134” Dia. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

CARL W. GETZ, President 


KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 


SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 


ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. . 
Direct course readings. Write for Fey 


free literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC., Dept. J, LaPorte, ind. yr — 


Walker, S. J., Asst. Forester, Dept. of Cons. & 
Dev., Egg Harbor, N. State Univ. of 
Y., B.S.F., 1953. 

Wilson, J. W Dept. of Forests & Waters, 


Reinstatement 
Member Grade 


Clearfield, Pa 


Johns, H. R., Training Dir., Asplundt Tree 
Expert Co Bryn Athyn, Pa.; Purdue, 
B.S.F 1950 Mich. State, M.F., 1951. 
(Junior, 1950 

Robertson, R. J., Asst. Dist. Forester, Dept. of 
Forests & Parks, Pocomoke City, Md. (Jun- 


ior, 46R53). 
Appalachian Section 
Student Grade 
DuKE UNIVERSITY 
Calkins, C. S. 
Junior Grade 
Blanchard, G. M., 2910 O'’Berry St., 
N. ¢ Reinstatement, 
Vember Grade 
sox 936, Sylva, N. C. 


Raleigh, 


Pettit. C. C Reinstate- 
ment. 

Price, H. R., 11 
Reinstatement 


Asheville, N. C, 


Soco St 


Witter, C. J 608 Cabel Avenue, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. Reinstatement 
{filiate Grade 
Fox, W., Asst. Dist. Ranger, U.S.F.S., Burns- 
ville, N. C 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
Student Grade 
Cotorapo A & M COLLEGE 
Bunner, R. O Hunt, W. H 
Ericson, J. E 


Junior Grade 


Flamm, B. R., 320 Plum S8t., Ft. Collins, Colo.; 
Colo. A & M, B.S.F., 19! (Student, 1953) 
Newkirk, B. R., U.S.F.S., ‘Boulder, Colo. Re- 


instatement 
Member Grade 


MeNutt, J. J Staff Asst.. U.S.F.S.. Denver, 
Colo. Reinstatement 
Terrell, C. L., 1025 W. Mulberry, Ft. Collins, 
Colo. Reinstatement. 
Central States Section 
Student Grade 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Cooper. R. A 
Junior Grade 
Kopecky, F. J., U.S.F.S Ironton, Ohio. Re 
instatement 
Micklewright, J. T., Box 760, Carbondale, TIl 


Reinstatement. 
Columbia River Section 
Student Grade 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Carter, J. K Hill, C. \ 
Ebner, T. J. Hooper, J. E 
Flenner, R. G Kinkead, R. R. 
Foley, R. M. Wells, D. K. 
Junior Grade 


Browne, C. H., Partner, Shamrock Lbr. Co., 


Eugene, Oregon: Ore. State, B.S.F.. 1946 
Carroll, R. J., Forester, Bur. of L and Memt., 
Medford, Ore.; State Univ. of N. . B.S.F 

1951 

Crooks. A. } Forester, U.S.F.S., Sister, Ore. ; 
Pa. State, B.S.F., 1951 

Kintigh. R. G., Forester, Tree Farm Mgmt 
Service, Eugene, Ore. Reinstatement 

Kirkpatrick. R Meteorologist, Melin Meteor 
ological Service, Portland, Ore.; Univ. of 
Idaho, B.S.F 1938 

Vandershule, T. D 244 North G, Cottage 
Grove, Ore. Reinstatement 

Youngblood, R. A Dist. Forester, Bur. of 


Land Memt., Coos Bay. Ore. Reinstatement. 
Vember Grade 
Barzler, W. J Forester, Long Bell 
Longview, Wash (Junior, 1949 
jeckim, G. A Dist. Warden, State of Wash., 
Vanconver, Wash. (Junior, 40R55) 
sell. J. F.. Mgmt. Asst., Ore. State 
Forestry, Eugene Ore. (Junior, 
teswick, R. A 9017 Silver Star 
(Junior, 1949). 
Watershed Memt., 
(Junior, 35R51) 
Burgess, T. H Asst. Reg. Forester, U.S.F.S., 
Portland, Ore. (Junior, 25R35R55). 
Christy, W. H., Rt. 1 tox 600, Warrenton, 
Ore. (Junior ! 
Cleveland, G. E Rt 
(Junior, 1949) 
Collins. T. E., Gen. Del., 
ior, 1949). 
Cooper, R L.. 
Falls, Ore 


Lbr. Co 


Board of 
1949) 
Ave., Van- 
U.S.F.S. 


Portland, Ore 


Box 189, Bend, Ore. 


Mapleton, Ore. (Jun- 


Dist Klamath 


(Junior 


Ranger, U.S.F.S., 
1949) 


TREE MARKING AXES 


The modern method for marking trees. Eliminate al] paint problems by blazing and 
stamping trees with your brand. Nothing to carry but a light 2 lb. axe. 4” cut, 27”, 
23” or 18” handles. Priced at $10 each with one 144” or two %” hardened characters 
on head. Special designs quoted upon request. 


A. R. SMITH 


10003 S. E. ECKLER AVE. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Corlett, J. B., Industrial Forester, O.P. & P. 
Co., Salem, Ore. (Junior, 1949). 

Crawford, R. W., Forest Supv., U.S.F.S., 
Bend, Ore. (Junior, 31R55). 

Didriksen, R. G., Adm, Asst., U.S.F.S., Pendle- 
ton, Ore. (Junior, 1949). 

Harvey, G. M., Research, U.S.F.S., Portland, 
Ore. (Junior, 1949). 

Heeren, G. C Forester, Bur. of Indian 
Affairs, Warm Springs, Ore... (Junior 
1949) 

Hendrix, J. R., U.S.F.S., Grants Pass, Ore 
(Junior, 1949). 

Hisey, J. M., Industrial Forester, Castle Rock, 
Wash. (Junior, 1949 

Holtsclaw. W. P., Ore. State Board of For 
estry, Jewel, Ore. (Junior, 1949) 

Hyder, D. N Range Research, Squaw Hutte 


1949) 
Wallowa, 


(Junior, 
Forester, 


Burns, Ore. 
Jackson it. H., Industrial 
Ore. (Junior, 1949). 
Johannsen, W B U.S.F.S., 
(Junior, 1949 
Johnson, R. W., 
Rock, Wash, (Junior, 
Judkins, BD. H., Forest Eng., 


Burns Ore 


Industrial Forester, Castle 
1949). 
B.L.M., Portland, 


Ore. (Junior, 36R55). 
Kittelson, J. M Foreste Long-Bell Lbr. Co 
Longview, Wash. (Junior, 1949). 


Leavengood, G. R., U.S.F.S., Estacada, Ore 
(Junior, 1949). 
Liniger, P. F., 7534 S.E. 19th Ave., Portland 


Ore. (Junior, 43R55). 
Mallery, W. T., Dist. Ranger, 
Ore. (Junior, 1949). 


S.F.S., Baker 


McComb, D. P., Oregon State Board of For 
estry, Salem, Ore, (Junior, 1949). 

McComb, F., Supv. U.S.F.S., John Day, Ore 
(Junior, 1949) 


Pagter, L. B., Industrial Forester, Prineville 
Ore. (Junior, 1949) 
Sankela, W. E., B.L.M., 


jor, 32R55). 


Portland, Ore. (Jun 


Sasser, A. H., Farm Forester, Eugene, (re 
(Junior, 1949), 

Sauerwein, W. J., Soil Cons. Service, Corval 
lis, Ore. (Junior, 1949) 

Steenbergen, J. T.. Industrial Forester, Brook 
ings, Ore. (Junior, 46R55) 

Voris, C. R., Ore. State Board of Forestry 
Salem, Ore. (Junior, 1949) 

Wardell, G., K. F. Prot. Asso., Klamath Falls, 
Ore. (Junior, 1949). 

Wiener, A U.S.F.S., Portland, Ore Jun 


ior, 45R55 
Affiliate Grade 
Logging Supt., Pondosa 


Daughs, D. A.., Collins 


Lbr. Co., Pondosa, Ore 
Associate Grade 
Saltzman, W. ©., Fishery Agent, Ore. State 
Game Comm., Reedsport, Ore.; Ore. State 
M.S (Fish & Game Mgmt.), 195° 
Gulf States Section 
Junior Grade 
Duty, J. W., 3228 Levin St., Alexandri La 
Reinstatement. 
Lodge, G. W Box 1258, Springhill, | Re 
instatement 
Member Grade 
Andrews, J. R., 2103 Douglas, Leesville, La 
(Junior, 1949) 
Bonner, J. D., Box 128, Quitman, Miss Jun 


ior, 1949). 


Campbell, R. A., Procurement Forester, M. A 


Pope, Walker, La. (Junior, 1949) 

Cann, J. J., 6 First St., Grenada, Miss Jun 
ior, 39R50). 

Church R. E 515 


McCormick Ct Brook 


haven, Miss. (Junior, 1948 

Coyne, J. F., Box 151, Gulfport, Miss. (Junior 
1948 

Cross, J. K., Box 27, Wiggins, Miss. (Junior 
1949) 

Curtis, J. E.. Woods Supt., M. A. Pope, Ham 
mond, La. (Junior, 1948). 

Danielson, W. W., Box 428, Tupelo. Miss 
(Junior, 1949) 

Evans, A. E 231 Wilshire Ave., Jackson 
Miss. (Junior, 1949). 

Foster, G. Box 643, Many, La. (Junior, 
1948) 


Forester, U.S.F.S., New Orleans, 
1949), 


Box 


Hedlund, A., 
La. (Junior, 
Hoover. E. 
(Junior, 1949) 


254. Brandon, Miss 


Jones, R. E., Box 521, Quitman, Miss. (Jun 
ior. 1948). 

Judson, Forester, U.S.F.S New 
Orleans, La. (Junior, 1949). 

Lapham, V. T., Box 233, Denham Springs, 
La. (Junior, 1949) 

Marlin, C. B., Box 649, Jackson, Miss. (Jun 


Morris, R. C., Box 693, Leland, Miss. (Junior, 
1949). 

Neman, B., Forester, LeMieux Bros New 
Orleans, La. (Junior, 37R51). 

Pearl, R. W., U.S.F.S., Gioster, Miss. (Junior, 
1949). 

Pomerening, , Box 27, Wiggins, Miss. (Jun- 
ior or iy 

Raymund, R. G., Box 217, Pollock, La. (Jun- 


ior, 1948). 


This kind of 

Crawler Tractor Design 
gives you 

extra logging output 


HD-6 55 belt hp 
12,400 Ib 


ee. and only Allis-Chalmers HD-6 has it— 


advanced design features that 
combine big performance, 
versatility, dependability and 
simplified servicing! 


Look at the Allis-Chalmers HD-6—you can see its function- 
al design .. . how it’s built to give sure-footed traction, better 
working balance. But there’s more to this crawler tractor 
than meets the eye—the performance advantages of Allis- 
Chalmers advanced basic design. It provides more working 
power, more strength in all components, more working 
weight where it’s needed . . . makes the HD-6 an outstanding 
performer with drawn or mounted equipment. . . easier to 
operate and maintain. 

Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer show you how the HD-6 
can give you that extra output on your jobs. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


tenet Drive Gears. Tapered roller 
bearings support 


Allis-Chalmers 
Heavy-Duty Diesel 
Engine. The HD-6 
power plant is designed for 
big output, ample reserve 
capacity and low maintenance. Ener- 
gy cell controls combustion timing 
and pressures for high efficiency. 
Tornado Turbulence mixes air and 
fuel thoroughly for more complete 
burning. Follow-Through combustion sustains effective 
working pressures to take advantage of better crankshaft 
leverage. 


Special Strength and Protection. Exclusive all-steel 
box-A main frame makes possible superior over-all balance, 
better equipment mounting . . . plus service simplicity of 
unit construction. Major assemblies like engine and clutch 
can be removed without disturbing adjacent parts. One- 
piece ““wrap-around” radiator guard provides maximum 
strength for bulldozer mounting . . . complete protection 
for radiator. 


Extra Clutch Life—with Ceramic 
Lining. The HD-6 master clutch offers 
simple, single-plate, over-center design. 
Revolutionary new ceramic button clutch 
lining keeps clutch operating longer between 
adjustments . . . lengthens clutch life... 
reduces lever pull for easier operation. 


$traddle-Mounted Final 


both ends of the 

final drive gear 

shafts. Smaller gears 
and shorter shafts (plus line-bored, 
One-piece case), provide better bear- 
ing and gear alignment, more strength, 
longer life. Double-reduction final 
drives provide greater ground clear- 
ance. 


New-Design, Heavy-Duty 
Track. HD-6 track provides long 
life under the toughest conditions. 
HD-6 sidebars have more steel where it’s needed . . . benefit 
from new heat-treating methods which make possible new 
standards of strength and hardness throughout for extra 
wearability. 


Other Outstanding HD-6 Features 


. .. no other tractor in this size class has them—at no extra 
cost you get roller bearing truck wheels, idlers and support 
rollers; 1,000-hour lubrication intervals for truck wheels, 
idlers and support rollers; 24-volt direct electric starting; 
crankcase guard; bumper; and lights. 
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Rice, H. P.. P. O. Box 96, Rolling Fork, Miss 
(Junior, 1949) 

Schmidt, H. N., Area Forester, Gaylord Con 
tainer Corp., Clinton, La. (Junior, 1949) 

Silker, T. H., Rt. 3, Kirbyville, Texas, Re 
instatement. 

Stephens, M. A., 1100 Carolyn Avenue, Colum 
bia, Miss. (Junior, 1949) 

Sternitzke, H. S., Forest Economist, S. For 


est Expt. Sta New Orleans, La, (Junior 
1947 

Tucker, R. E., Forester, So. Advance Bag & 
Paper, Jonesboro, La. (Junior. 1948) 


Walker, E. M., 122 N. 5th St.. MeComb, Miss 
(Junior, 1948) 

Walsh, G H Forester, Sabine Lbr. Co 
Zwolle, La. (Junior, 1948 


value and beauty of your land. 


from SUNCREST NURSERIES 


e A positive assurance of yearly increase in the 
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Affiliate Grade Intermountain Section 


Sweeney, J. B.. Box 302, Nz 


swcogdoches, Texas: Member Grade 


Stephen F. Austin State College, B.S., (For Surkholder, R. ©., Box 324, MeCall, Idaho 
est Memt.), 19553 (Junior, 1949) 
Colbert, F.. Forester, U.S. Gypsum Co., Green Fee, M. W Box 1028, MeCall, Idaho. (Jun 
ville, Miss, ior, 1949). 
Inland Empire Section Lobenstein, H. L.. Asst. Reg. Forester 
Student Grade U.S.F.S., Ogden, Utah. (Junior, 1949) 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO Mitchell, Y. A., Forester, Caldwell Lbr. Co 
Bynum. H. H Wilcox, J. T Boise, Idaho (Junior, 40R55). 
le Junior Grade 


Junior Grae 


Prausa, R. L., Asst. Dist. Ranger, U.S.F.S 


saldwin R R., 440 E. Tth St Moscow, 
Idaho; Univ. of Idaho, B.S.F., 1955. (Stu- Idaho City, Idaho. Reinstatement 
dent, 1955) Rowen, R. A Forester, U.S.F.S., Cascnde 
{filiate Grade Idaho. Reinstatement. 
Miller, C. J., Forester, St. Joe Natl. Forest, St. Kentucky-Tennessee Section 
Maries, Idaho Junior Grade 
Hile, S. G., Dist. Forest Ranger, U.S.F.S 


@ Quality that is second to none for Tree Farms, BLACK 
HILL 

Water Sheds, Reforestation, Reclamation, SPRUCE 
Windbreaks, etc. 

@ Hardy, Northern grown seedlings and trans- 
plants with thick, all-year foliage. 

Look at the unusually fine, healthy seedlings shown here 

They're the kind of planting stock you get from Suncrest, 

where every order is carefully graded and packed under the 

supervision of trained forestry experts. Whether you plant 

for Christmas Trees, Ornamentals, Hedges, Timber Stands TT 


or Soil Erosion, it will pay you to investigate the savings 


you can make at Suncrest where only the finest specimens 


of many varieties are grown by specialists. 


. . Your Suncrest Tree 
Profits Never Stop Growing 


Send For Illustrated Catalogue 
, And Planting Guide — FREE. 


SUNCREST EVE 
NURSERIE 


BOX 305 


Morehead, Ky N. C. State, B.S.F., 1930 
Member Grade 

Hafele, M. F., Wood Procurement, Mead Corp 
Ashland, Ky. (Junior, 1948) 

Johnson, G. T., Asst. Dist. Ranger, U.S.F.S 
Greeneville, Tenn.; Univ. of Minn., B.S.F 
1951. (Junior, 1952) 

Mitchell, A. !.., Forester, Ky. Div. of Forestry 
Barlow, Ky. (Junior, 1949) 

Montgomery, ( R Chief Ranger, Mammot! 
Cave Natl Park, Ky. (Junior, 1949) 

ixsociate Grade 

Baggenstoss, H. E., Director, Forest Farmers 
Assoc., Tracy City, Tenn 

New England Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
Culver, D. H 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Kimball, E, C. 
UNIVERSITY 
Hermann, R. K. ricknor, W. 
Hoadley, R. B 
Junior Grade 

Drisko, W. H., 64 W. Street, Bangor Maine 
Univ. of Maine, B.S.F., 1950. 

Osgood, E. A Elizabeth Ave 
Maine, Univ. of Maine, B.S.F., 1951. 

Winn, M. 8S., 244 Grandview St.. Bennington 

Vt. Reinstatement. 

Member Grade 

Alexander, B. R.. Minas Basin & Power 
Co., Ltd., Hantsport, Canada, Reinstatement 

Anderson, 140 Oak St Greenwood, Mass 
(Junior, 1949). 

Jarm, V. J., 161 Amherst St.. Hartford, Conn 
(Junior, 1949) 

Johnston, R. B., Forester, N.E. Forest Indus 
tries, Center Harbor, N. H. (Junior, 1949 


\ Richardson, G. F., Dist. Leader, U.S.F.S 
Lebanon, N. H. Reinstatement 
New York Section 
Junior Grade 


Erwin, E. B., Lyons Falls, N. Y. Reinstate 
ment 
Northern California Section 
Junior Grade 


Clark, K. M Logging Eng Humboldt Fir 


Inc., Hoopa, Calif Oregon State, B.S.F 
1943 
Countryman, C. M., Calif. Forest & Rge. Expt 
Sta., Berkeley, Calif. Reinstatement 
Hickerson, ( W Asst Dist Ranger 
S.F.S., Greenville, Calif Oregon State 


B.S.F., 1951 

Martinek, J. A Sequoia Natl Park, Three 
Rivers, Calif. Reinstatement 

Nyholm, E. J., 727 - 11th Street, Crescent City 
Calif. Reinstatement 


HAGA- 
ALTIMETER 


Aim at tree top and 
read height direct 
from scale. 


Fast, Accurate, 
Time-Saving. 


It’s a one-man job. 


Ask for free literature from Sole Agent for the Americas, the Pacific Islands and the Far East: 


SPIEGEL- 
RELASKOP 


Estimates basal area, 
Measures tree heights, 
also diameter at any 
height. 


Scales selfadjusting 
for any slope. 


Built in rangefinder, 
Topographic-, Degree- 
and Percentage scales. 


WM. J. WOLFF, 3106 CHAMPION STREET, OAKLAND 2, CAL. 


MONEY 00 
$ ES 
... when you plant 1p PINE 
es healthy, field grown stock he 
| 
Dept. JF HOMER CITY, PA. 
| 
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NEW...ALL NEW 


TRANSISTORIZED 


UNPRECEDENTED PORTABLE PERFORMANCE 
THROUGH TRANS/STORIZED C/RCU/TRY 


HIGHEST RF POWER... New HANDIE-TALKIE radiophones are 
the most powerful portables ever built—up to 20 times greater power 
output gives you greatly extended coverage and clearer messages. 


LOWEST OPERATING Cost... Battery life and reliability is sig- 
nificantly improved. Dry battery replacement costs reduced by as much 
as 67%. Nickle-Cadmium storage batteries are lifetime rechargeable. 
Every component conservatively operated for longest life—top-notch 
performance Transmitter ‘I.D.C."’ Instantaneous Deviation Control and 
receiver “PERMAKAY” filter plus modular construction make these 
new portables obsolescence-free. 


MAXIMUM PORTABILITY... Featuring transistors, exclusive PLA-cir 
plated chassis and all-aluminum housings, the HANDIE-TALKIE 
radiophone is smaller and lighter than ever—as much as 50% reduction 
in weight and size. 


OPTIMUM SERVICEABILITY... New “swing-out’” chassis design 
exposes all parts in seconds for fast, simplified servicing or alignment. 
“Snap-on” interchangeable power packs speed routine maintenance, 
permit rapid battery renewal. 


Motorola, Handie-Taikie, PLA-cir, and Permakay are all registered trademarks of Motorola, Inc, 


Get the full facts 
in this colorful 
6 page folder. 


MOTOROLA 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. 
4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 
Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Shaw, W. D., Forest Trainee, Calif. Div. of 
Forestry, Fresno, Calif.; Utah State Agric., 
B.S.F., 1952 

Smart, E. F., U.S.F.S., Hayfork, Calif. Re 
instatement. 

Smith, K. O., Box 392, Willits, Calif. Re 
instatement. 

White, K. J., Box 566, Ripon, Calif. Rein 
statement. 

Member Grade 

Vance, G. B 800 Richmond Road, Susan 

ville, Calif Reinstatement. 
Affiliate Grade 

Dudley, G. A., Asst. Forest Tech., Calif. Div 

of Forestry, Mendocino, Calif. 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
Student Grade 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Howell, H. H. Poole, R. B 
Howell, K. E. Slajer, C. E 
Junior Grade 
Bolle, A. W., Asso. Prof., Montana State 
Univ., Missoula, Mont.; Mont. State, B.S.F 


Member Grade 
Fields, R. E., U.S.F.S., Missoula, Mont. Re 
instatement. 
Affiliate Grade 
Clark, J. D., Forester, North Western Pulp & 
Power Ltd., Hinton, Alberta, Canada; 
Univ. of B.C., B.S., (Forestry), 1949. 
Ozark Section 
Junior Grade 
Van Slyke, C., Centerville, Mo. Reinstatement 
Affiliate Grade 
Ray, R. D., Forest Tech., Crossett Lbr. Co 
Hamburg, Ark.; Ark. A & M, B.S., (For 
estry), 1953. 
Puget Sound Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Arneson, N. A, Marenakos, J. B 
Graber, R. E. Steen, H. K 
Lloyd, C. C. Waldhaus, F. H 
Junior Grade 
Downen, E. R., 218 S. Francis, Port Angeles, 
Wash. Reinstatement 
Hoffmann, E. J., 1707 Foraker St., Anchorage 
Alaska. Reinstatement 


New — Leakproof 
Model D-102 


danger of leaking. 


Nel-Spot Marking Gun 


The new improved Model D-102 eliminates leaking of paint into handle when gun is 
layed on its side. Can now be transported in car or even in game pocket without 


Another Tree Marking Improvement 


Add the D-102 and its new leak-stopper to all Nelson's other improvements—the re- 
versible nozzle to clear plugging—the cap to prevent paint drying out in nozle— 
Paint you don't have to stir—a can you screw right on the gun. Nelson continues to 
lead the way to improved and more economical tree marking. 


Order your new model D-102 Today — Dept. jF-3. 
*Over 2,000 Nel-Spot Guns now in service. 


THE NELSON COMPANY tron mountain, mich. 
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Affiliate Grade 
Lathrop, J. R., Forester, Wash. State Div. of 
Forestry, Olympia, Wash.; Wash. State, 
B.S., (Forestry) 1954. 
Trautman, K. L., Field Forester, Port Blakely 
Mill Co., Seattle, Wash.; Wash. State, B.S.., 
(Forestry), 1955. 


Southeastern Section 


Student Grade 
ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Brown, R. C, Miles, R. V. 
Davis, H. V. Plummer, G. M. 
Farrar, R. M. Vilece, E. A. 


Junior Grade 

Baker, R. C., 464 College Ave., Athens, Ga.; 
Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1955. (Student, 1955). 

Blackerby, J. H., 2040 Atkinson St., Bruns- 
wick, Ga., Reinstatement 

Dubow, D. A., Forester, Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., Savannah, Ga.; N. C. State, B.S.F., 
1950; M.F., 1954. 

Hutchins, J. P., Box 310, Andalusia, Ala. Re- 
instatement. 

Kirby, W. C., Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., 
Brunswick, Ga. Reinstatement 

Lantz, N. J., Gair Woodlands Corp., Sander 
son, Fla. Reinstatement. 

Maupin, W., Box 362, Swainsboro, Ga. Re- 
instatement. 

Moore, S. P., Georgia Forestry Comm., States- 
boro, Ga. Reinstatement. 

Sheffield, J. E., Self-employed, Quitman, Ga.; 
Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1955. 

Member Grade 

Swofford, T. F., 1144 Birch St., Macon, Ga. 

Reinstatement. 


Upper-Mississippi Valley Section 


Student Grade 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE 
Syndergaard, L. E. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Johnson, R. R. Pinska, D. M. 
Knopp, T. B. Roessler, T. W. 
Kubitza, T. V. Salo, M. E. 
Mecklenburg, K. F. Schutz, R. J. 

Junior Grade 

Falbo, J., 2708 3rd Ave. E., Hibbing, Minn.; 

Univ. of Minn., B.S.F., 1938. 
Member Grade 

Ahlgren, C. E., North Woods Trading Co., 
Ely, Minn. (Junior, 1949). 

Bober, E. J., Asst. Ranger, U.S.F.S., Bena, 
Minn. (Junior, 1949). 

Campbell, D., Towner, N. D. (Junior, 1949). 

Colburn, F. O., Asst. County Agent, Itasca 
County, Minn. (Junior, 1949) 

Hall, 0. F., Asst. Prof., Univ. of Minn., St. 
Paul, Minn. (Junior, 1949) 

Heinselman, M. L., Research Forester, Lake 
States Forest Expt. Grand Rapids, 
Minn. (Junior, 1949). 

Lind, ©. E., Asst. Ranger, U.S.F.S., Marcell, 
Minn. (Junior, 1949). 

Madden, E., Wildlife Resident Biologist, Soil 
Cons. Service, Devils Lake, N. D. (Junior, 


). 

Rickert, L. H., Logging Contractor, Walker, 
Minn. (Junior, 1949). 

Smith, R. A., Forester, Northwest Paper Co., 
Cloquet, Minn. (Junior, 1949). 

Thompson, T. A., Forester, Tomahawk Tim- 
ber Co., Forest Center, Minn. (Junior, 
1949) 

Yurchyshyn, D., Forest Engineer, M. A. Han 
na Co., Hibbing, Minn. (Junior, 1949). 


Washington Section 


Member Grade 
Leisenring, L. S., 46 Duvall St., S.E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Reinstatement. 


Wisconsin-Michigan Section 


Student Grade 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

Chorman, PD. H. Larmore, F. D. 

Greene, B Sachs, R. D. 

King, J. P. Thompson, H. R. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
E. Paller, W. 

Junior Grade 

MeCoy, H. W., 366 Snyder, E. Lansing, 
Mich.; Mich. State, B.S.F., 1955. (Student, 
1954). 

Poppy, R. E., 231 Valley Ct.. E. Lansing, 
Mich.; Mich. State, B.S.F., 1955. (Student, 
1954). 

Ratcliff, R. C.. Supv., Consumers Pewer Co., 
Jackson, Mich.; Mich. State, B.S.F., 1949. 
Affiliate Grade 
Dubey, D. E., Nursery Foreman, Kimberly- 
Clark of Mich., Inc., Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Barth, H. 


Foreign 


Junior Grade 
Cook, H, C, F., Inter American Inst. of Agric. 
Sciences, Gatun, Canal Zone. Reinstatement. 
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Forestry News 


Southern Forest Fire 
Prevention Conference 


Plans for a South-wide conference 
of civie, business, and political leaders 
to attack the problems of wildfires in 
southern forests which cost more than 
a quarter of a billion dollars a year 
have neared completion according to 
Lowell Besley, executive director of 
the American Forestry Association. 

Endorsed by the Conference of 
Southern Governors, the meeting will 
be held in New Orleans April 13-14 
and the general publie is invited to 
participate along with representatives 
named by the governors of the various 
states, said Besley, who is general 
chairman of the Southern Forest Fire 
Prevention Conference. 

“This first such effort of its kind 
on a South-wide basis is one in which 
the sponsors are hoping that landown- 
ers, farmers, civie club officers, mem- 
bers of garden clubs, businessmen, 
judges, district attorneys, educators, 
sheriffs, sportsmen, and all those in- 
terested in protecting southern wood- 
lands will join with foresters working 
on the problem,” he said. 

3ased on the caleulation that prod- 
ucts manufactured from southern trees 
have a value at least seven times that 
of the value of the trees in the forest, 
sponsors of the Conference say that 
forest wildfires, set by man through 
carelessness or cussedness, cost the 
South’s economy at least $250,000,000 
a year. Growing trees and manufac- 
turing products from them is estimated 
to be a $5,000,000,000 annual business. 

In 1954 there were more than 250,- 
000 fires in the 16 states joining in the 
Conference. More than 8,363,000 acres 
were burned, and the loss in terms of 
the value of the timber alone amounted 
to more than $35,000,000. 

“Since the bitter statisties show that 
85 out of every 100 wildfires in the 
nation’s forests are in the South, many 
feel that this region-wide effort is long 
overdue,” say the sponsors of the Con- 
ference. “Particularly since 89 out of 
every 100 acres lost to fire are in the 
South, and 94 out of every 100 fires 
that are deliberately set are in the 
South.” 

The eleven sponsoring organizations 
of the Southern Forest Fire Preven- 
tion Conference are the American For- 
estry Association, American Turpen- 
tine Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Association of State Foresters, Coun- 
cil of Forestry Association Executives, 


Forest Farmers Association Coopera- 
tive, Louisiana Forestry Association, 
Southern Hardwood Producers, Ine., 
Southern Pine Association, Southern 
Pressure Treaters Association, South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion and the Southern Region, U. 8. 
Forest Service. 


The 16 states to be represented are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

“In two days of meetings in New 
Orleans the Conference will review the 
growth of the wood-using industries, 
their importance to the South and the 
rate at which the region’s future pros- 
perity is being literally burned up,” 
said Besley. 

“The Conference will discuss what 
has been done to date in preventing 
wildfires and then concentrate on pro- 
grams and methods to arouse South- 
wide public opinion and action against 
both the carelessness and deliberate 
arson which wildfires 
through the forests. 

“Delegates will study existing edu- 
eation and publie opinion tools which 
can be used on a South-wide basis. 
They will learn how local programs 
that are successful are oparated, and 
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CUT COSTE 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


© WASH WINDOWS 
FOUR STORIES HIGH 


REMOVE LIGHT GLOBES 60 ft. up 
ePRUNE TREES & PICK FRUIT 


| 


Send for Free Catalog 


DEPT. J . 300 S. Los Angeles St., L.A. 13, MA 6-9397 


When writing to advertisers mention 


the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Box 3605 


POULAN {wo saws 


\ pt 7 


Contact Your Nearest Dealer or Write 


POULAN CHAIN SAWS 


Shreveport, La. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ONE AND TWO MAN SAWS 


STRAIGHT BLADE 


Solid Guides Completely 
Hard Surfaced 
long Wearing Laminated 
Sprocket 
Rapid Change Attachment Lock 
Handy Chain Tension Control 
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al Offered by 
s of the Society of American Foresters _ 


Land Surveyors Consulting Forest Engineers 


BELANGER and BOURGET 


86 MOUNTAIN HILL, QUEBEC, 
P.Q., CANADA 


Forest Surveys and Forest Management and 

Inventories. Estab- Logging plans. Loca- 

lishing of boundary tions for Wood indus- 
lines. tries. 


GEORGE BANZHAF & COMPANY 


622 North Water Street MILWAUKEE 2 BRoadway 6-2062 


Consultants to the Wood Using Industries 


Keirn Cranston, Forestry Consultant 


Service to Industry — Personnel Placement 

1. Listing of men available for jobs 

2. Listing of jobs and employment possibilities 
Leland, Mississippi — Headquarters in the Delta Hardwoods 


A Southwide Professional Service 


SOUTHERN TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 
FORESTRY TIMBERLANDS 
SERVICES AND 

FOR TIMBER OPERATIONS 
HOME OFFICE: 20912 N. 21st St., Birmingham, Ala. 


224 Peach St., McComb, Miss. 404 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, Ala. 
P. O. Box 124, Lyons, Ga. P. O. Box 964, Auburn, Ala. 


SCHULTZ & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Vancouver, Canada Seattle, USA 


ever 50:MILLION ACRES SINCE 


ENCINEERS 


MAINE 
CO. (CANADA) LTD... 
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how to apply them in other loealities. 
Laws against woods burning will be 
reviewed and the methods for catching 
and punishing those who set the woods 
on fire will be explained.” 


P. F. Watzek Named Director 
of Resources for the Future 
Election of P. F. Watzek of Cros 
sett, Ark., to the board of directors of 
Resources for the Future, Ine., was an 
nounced January 31 by Horace M. 
Albright, chairman of the board. 
Mr. Watzek is president of The 
Crossett Lumber Company and_ has 
been associated with the forestry pro 
gram and manufacturing activities of 
his company since 1938. He is an asso- 
ciate member of the S.A.F. and a past 
director of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Resources for the Future, Inc. 
Studies Forest Credit, Insurance 


Resources for the Future, Ine. has 
begun a study of credit and insurance 
for private forest lands. The purpose 
of the study is to examine the degree 
to which present credit and insurance 
needs are adequately met, and the de- 
gree to which additional private or 
public credit facilities may be needed. 
“The findings of the recent Timber Re- 
source Review,” says Marion Clawson, 
director of Land Use and Management 
for Resources for the Future, “with its 
emphasis upon the great importance 
of the small forest landowner in the 
total forestry picture, has lent added 
importance to the problems of credit 
and insurance, especially for the small 
owner.” The study is expected to pro- 
vide the facts as to the present situa- 
tion of forest credit and insurance, and 
some suggestions for improvements, if 
any seem necessary. The study is ex- 
pected to take a year or more. 

To assist in this study, Resources 
for the Future has invited a number 
of forestry specialists and economists 
to serve as an advisory committee. 
The committee has met twice; in early 
December, 1955, and February 16 and 
17, 1956. The members of the commit- 
tee are: 

Murray R. Benedict, professor of 
agricultural economics, College of Agri- 
eulture, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif.; John D. Black, pro- 
fessor of economies, graduate school of 
publie administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.; Marshall 
N. Dana, U. S. National Bank, Port- 
land, Ore.; Samuel T. Dana, dean 
emeritus, School of Natural Resourees, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Russell C. Engberg, chief of Re- 
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Maren 


FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Forester 


833 WHITNEY BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 


Estimates—Appraisale—Surveys 
Machine Tree Planting Serviee 


107 HOMESTEAD RD., ITHACA, N. Y. 


JACK M. HALL 


Consulting Forester 
Appraisals - Selective Marking 
Machine Tree Planting Service 


MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


J. HALL R. W. MEZGER 
FORESTRY CONSULTANTS 


Technical Assistance to Timberland Owners 
and Operators in the Ponderosa Pine Region 


Klamath Falls, Oregon 


Farmcraft Associates, Inc. 


Forest services threughout 
Louisiana and East Texas 


P.O. BOX 4344 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


ALBERT G. HALL 


Forestry Relations Counsel 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 


1740 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


NORTHERN TREE COMPANY 
Professional Forestry Services 
Thomas F. Schweigert, Pres. 

Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 


Penney Building 
Petoskey Michigan 


WILLIAM H. PRICE 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Specializing in 
Timber Tax Problems 
2626 W. Lynn—Seattle 99, Wash. 


Al der 7482 
LOGGING COST ESTIMATES APPRAISALS 
SURVEYS AND MANAGEMENT CRUISING 


INFERMOUNTAIN TIMBER SERVICE 


Know Your Timber Values and Logging Costs 
THOMAS (Tom) C. CLIFTON Tel. 2-4300 
Consulting Forester 1714 N. 16th St. 

Boise, Idaho 


search and Information Division, Farm 
Credit Washington, 
D. C.; Eli Ferguson, second vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York; Monroe F. 
South Carolina Insurance Company, 
Columbia, 8S. C.; H. R. Josephson, 
chief, Division of Forest Keonomies, 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C.; Julian F. MeGowin, W.. T. 
Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala.; J. 
Walter Myers, Jr., executive director, 
Forest Farmers Association, Atlanta, 
Ga.; X. L. Pellicer, vice president, St. 
Augustine National Bank, St. Augu- 
stine, Fla.; L. K. Pomeroy, consulting 
forester, Wilmar, Ark.; Harold B. 
Shepard, consulting forester, Hollis- 
ton, Mass. 


Administration, 


Greene, 


Progress Reported in Blister 
Rust Control 


The blister rust disease which attacks 
white pines has heen checked on 17 
million acres of the 23.3 million acres 
needing control, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture recently announced. 

Reports from field offices of the For- 


est Service show that 1.4 million acres 
received treatment during 1955, with 


wild currant and gooseberry, inter- 
mediary hosts of the disease destroyed. 
State and local agencies contributed 
$712,000 to the 1955 control program, 
an increase of $62,000 over 1954 contri- 
butions. 

White pine blister rust is found in 
the Northeast, the Lake States, the 
northern Rocky Mountain States, and 
the states along the Pacifie Coast. 

In the northern Rocky Mountain 
area, the battle is still in a “toueh and 
go” status. Although the disease has 
been checked on many areas throughout 
the country, periodic examination of 
white pine areas are needed in order 
to maintain control. 

Out of an estimated total annual loss 
of 20 billion board feet of saw timber, 
attributed by the Forest Service to 
diseases, 623 million were lost to the 
blister rust disease. 


International Research Meeting 


The twelfth Congress of the Inter- 
national Union of Forest Research 
Organizations will be held in England 
July 7-15, 1956. 

The meetings of the Congress, with 
the exception of the plenary sessions, 
will be held in the Imperial Forestry 
Institute at Oxford. Plenary sessions 
will take place in Regent’s Park Col- 
lege, Oxford. There will be a number 
of exeursions during the Congress. 


Eight study tours are being offered 


Consulting Forester Forest Surveyor 


JOHN STOCK 
Specializing in Adirondack Forest 
and Tax Problems 


Box 311 Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


364 East Broadway, Eugene, Oregon 


Protection—Reforestation—Inventory 
Utilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-5371 


FOREST PROPERTY 


Eesti + A 1 MA 
g 


Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Inc. 
107 Court Street 


Bangor, Maine 


THOMAS G. CLARK, 
CONSULTING FORESTER 


FOREST LAND 
MANAGEMENT CO. 


P. O. BOX 1046 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


Reforestation Arboriculture 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 


Consulting Forester 
Huntingdon Road 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


JAMES W. METEER 
Consulting Forester 
TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Specialist in Continuous Forest 
Inventory with IBM 


R.D. 6 WOOSTER, OHIO 


WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, JR, 


Consulting Forester 
Complete Professional Service 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


410 j. GREEN BUILDING 
*Phone SEneca 2814 


NORTHEAST FORESTRY SERVICE 
STANLEY MESAVAGE, Consultont 


Forest Management 
Timber Production 
Forest Products Marketing 


HAWLEY PENNSYLVANIA 


WILLIAM J. BOZETT 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 
Timber Management & Marketing 
LOGAN OHIO 
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NEW REGULATION 
FIELD CLOTHES 


Complete Price List on Request 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
UNIFORMS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL 


FOREST SEED 


Imported and Domestic TREE and 
SHRUB SEEDS 
Write to FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
co Chester MacLean 
922 Bast Tilghman Street 
Allentown, Penna. U. S. A. 


Calders’ Forest Road 


ENGINEERING TABLES 


Complete tables for field work on 
waterproof paper and acetate cover. 
Sent on approval Price 5.00 
LESTER E. CALDER and DOUGLAS G. CALDER 
1828 Hilyard St. Eugene, Oregon 


HEAVY DUTY 


For rough usage, unburnable, all 
metal. Simple variable tine spread. 

The ideal light weight hand tool 
for fire suppression of rakeable hand 
fuels. Also for leaves, forest debris or 
any rakeable matter. 

Tine wires are of heat treated spring 
steel and zinc plated. Tine wires can 
be easily replaced. 

Strong aluminum handle is corrosion 
proof and will not break, warp or burn. 


WENZEL COMPANY 
925 FOURTH ST. OSHKOSH, WIS. 


LEADERS in the Forest Pathology Teaching Conference 
right: Dr. T. W. Johnson, Duke University; Dr. R. P. True, University of West 
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at Atlanta, Georgia, left to 


Virginia; Dr. D. V. Baxter, University of Michigan, and Dr. Arthur Kelman, North 


Carolina State College. 


to delegates, each of about one weeks 
duration, following the Congress. These 
tours will, between all of them, cover 
England, Seotland, and Wales and will 
enable delegates to see research pro- 
gress and problems in both British 
Forestry Commission privately 
owned woodlands. 


Timber Farmers Vote to Merge 

The Independent Timber Farmers 
of America voted at their annual meet- 
ing in November held at Superior, 
Wis., to merge with the existing farm 
organizations. It was felt that such 
groups as the Farmers Union, Farm 
Bureau, and the National Grange would 
be in a stronger position to promote the 
active interests of small timber pro- 
ducers and owners than continuing a 
separate organization. 

The resolution passed by the mem- 
bership urged all members to affiliate 
with one of the larger farm groups so 
as to make the benefits of farm legis- 
lation available for timberland owners. 
A committee headed by Donald Leh- 
tinen of Superior, Wis., and Mrs. 
Beatrice Pies of Spooner, Wis., will 
continue to work with the membership 
until the merger is completed. 

The Independent Timber Farmers 
voted to plant a memorial grove of 
Norway pine in honor of its secretary- 
treasurer, John L. Sprague, who passed 
away after a long illness. Charles H. 
Stoddard who served as_ I.T.F.A.’s 
executive director during three years 
resigned his post in the fall to accept 
a position as forest economist with 
Resources For the Future in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Conference on Teaching of Forest 
Pathology at AAAS Meeting 
In Atlanta 

A conference on the teaching of 
forest pathology at the undergraduate, 
masters, and decorate level was held 
at Atlanta, Georgia, on December 30, 


1955, under sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Phytopathologieal Society of the 
American Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The conference, 
organized by Dr. Arthur Kelman of 
North Carolina State College and Dr. 
T. W. Johnson of Duke University, 
was attended by 30 representatives of 
universities, the Forest Service, state 
forestry organizations and other 
groups. Dr. R. P. True served as ehair- 
man of the conference, assisted by Dr. 
Dow V. Baxter of the University of 
Michigan. Problems connected with 
the teaching of forest pathology at 
various college levels, particularly 
proper emphasis in the undergraduate 
curriculum, were thoroughly discussed. 


Industrial & Private 


Timber Engineering Co. Expands 
Research, Advances Personnel 

Carl A. Rishell, since 1943 director 
of research for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association and of its 
affiliate, the Timber Engineering Com 
pany, has been named vice president 
of the latter. In his new capacity he 
will direct particle board development 
services and facilities for “Teco.” The 
research organization is presently un 
dergoing a $200,000 expansion pro 
gram that will include a pilot plant 
for particle board studies. 

Succeeding Rishell as “Teco” diree- 
tor of research is Nicholas B. Poletika, 
while Robert R. Blumenstein has been 
advanced to assistant director from 
the position he has held since 1952 as 
manager of the research laboratory. 
Blumenstein is associate editor of the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry for forest and 
wood utilization. 


New Officers for Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation 
Association 

N. W. Sentell of Robert Gair Com- 
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pany, Ine., Hodge, La. was elected 
president of the Southern Pulpwood 
Association at the an- 
nual meeting in Atlanta on January 
18. He succeeded K. 8S. Trowbridge of 
the North Carolina Pulp Company. 

R. C. Barienbrock of Chillicothe, 
Ohio was elected vice president. Henry 
J. Malsberger continues as manager 
and forester. 


Conservation 


P. 8. Greenwood to Alaska 
Industrial Post 

The Columbia Lumber Company of 
Alaska has announced the appointment 
of Peter S. Greenwood to the position 
Timber Division, with 
headquarters in Juneau. The appoint- 
ment was effective Feb. 1. 

Greenwood is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington College of For- 
estry and has been connected with the 
West Tacoma Newsprint Co. during 
the past nine years. He was previous- 
lv employed by the U. 8S. Plywood 
Corp. and the Corps of Engineers in 


Alaska. 


of manager, 


southeastern 


Southern Bell Sponsors N. C. 
4-H Forestry Program 

Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company cooperating with the 
N. C. Agricultural Extension Service 
again in 1956 will sponsor a Forestry 
Awards and Camp Program for North 
Carolina 4-H Club boys. 

Purpose of this program is to en- 
courage full participation in 4-H for- 
estry training and project activities. 
It will cover three major phases— 
forestry project achievement, forestry 
demonstrations, and forestry leader- 
ship training. 

Achievements will be rewarded 
through medals of honor to 
county winners, and, for the state 
winner, an all-expense trip to the 1956 
National 4-H Club Congress. 

The inauguration of this program in 
1955 resulted in Club members com- 
pleting 20% projects in tree 
planting, timber stand improvement, 
forest protection, and tree identification 
than in the previous year. 


silver 


more 


Forestry Suppliers Positions 
Announced 

James W. Craig, state forester of 
Mississippi left that position January 
1 to return to the company founded 
by him, Forestry Suppliers, Inc., Jack- 
son, Miss. Craig will manage the con- 
sulting division of the firm. 

Ben C. Meadows, president of For- 
estry Suppliers, has announced the 
election of Robert E. Drexler as vice 
president and Purvis R. Huff as seere- 
tary of the firm. 


Dexler is a forestry graduate of 
lowa State College. Before joining 
the firm in 1952 he had served as man- 
agement forester for the Southwest 
District of the Mississippi Forestry 
Commission and had previously been 
with the U. S. Forest Service and the 
Iowa Conservation Commission. 

Huff has been employed with For- 
estry Suppliers as forester in the con- 
sulting division since his graduation 
in 1952 from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 


Lumberman Establishes 
Scholarship 


A Nacogdoches lumberman has es- 
tablished two scholarships for for- 
estry students at Stephen F. Austin 
State College. 

Arne K. Kemp, head of the S.F.A. 
forestry department, anounced that 
the awards are being made by Lacey H. 
Hunt, president of a Nacogdoches lum- 
ber company. The scholarships pro- 
vide $150 for each of the two recipi- 
ents, he explained. 

The scholarships will be used to aid 
qualified forest management students 
interested in forestry as a career. Re- 
cipients will be selected by a committee 
composed of members of the S.F.A. 
forestry department faculty and Mr. 
Hunt. The awards this year will be 
made during the spring semester. 


Western Pine Names New 
Idaho-Montana District Forester 


A former Arizona industrial for- 
ester, Arthur Lynn, has been named 
district forest engineer of the Western 
Pine Association for Montana and 
Idaho. He succeeds Hanley Morse, 
formerly of Coeur d’Alene, who recent- 
ly became resident manager of the 
Diamond Match Company’s lumber 
manufacturing plant at Superior, 
Mont. 

Lynn’s appointment was announced 
by E. L. Kolbe, association chief for- 
ester. 

A 1951 graduate of Iowa State Col- 
lege’s forestry school, Lynn was with 
Southwest Lumber Mills, Ine., MeNary, 
Ariz., for four and in recent 
months has been engaged in land and 
mineral surveying. 

On his new job he will be concerned 
with extension of the Western Pine 
tree farm program among. private 
landowners, together with advising 
owners and industry members of the 
association on forestry programs and 
problems. 

In World War II Lynn was four 
years with the infantry, with two years 
in Europe spanning five campaigns. 


years 


Thompson 
Research 


leads to new 
high standards 
in the control of 


HARDWOODS & 
MIXED BRUSH in 


Thompson field research in 
the development and 
application of selective 
herbicides, the most extensive 
in America, makes possible 
far greater and more 
economical control of 
undesirable woody species 
than heretofore. 


Whether applied by foliage 
spray or year ‘round basal 
bark or stump treatment, 
Thompson's improved, 
simplified techniques and 
advanced Broad Spectrum 
formulations produce 
unparalleled results. 


Thompson Field Research 
Station Paper 18 (expanded) 
providing important data on 
spray techniques, comparative 
kills by esters, and cost evalu- 
ating criteria is available on 
request. Our Research Staff 
will be pleased to answer 
specific queries without obli- 
gation. 


Research Department 
THOMPSON CHEMICALS CORP. 


3032 Locust Street, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
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LEO A AAC, research forester for U. S. Forest Service and world’s leading authority on Douglas fir silv lture. The 


information developed through his 30 years of research at Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment station has 
been reported in more than 50 publications and now serves as a basic quide for the management of Douglas fir 


scientists of the forest help grow more wood for tomorrow... 


‘To supply America’s increasing demand for wood, the nation’s forestlands 
must be kept productive by growing timber in repeated crops. ‘Toward 
this end, forest scientists in industry and government are working to- 
gether to acquire a more accurate knowledge of tree life through research. 
Typical of the men in this field is Leo A. Isaac, research forester and 
world-recognized authority on Douglas fir. His studies in seed distribu- 
tion, natural reforestation and harvesting methods have helped establish 


Forestry research has resulted in growing 
assurance that tree farms can always pro- 
duce wood for use in lumber, paper, rayon, 
chemicals, and about 4,000 other products. 


basic forest management practices used in the Douglas fir region. 

‘Today, forestry research programs are concerned with improving both 
the quality and quantity of future timber crops. The effect of seed 
selection, forest soil, pruning and thinning upon tree growth is under 
concentrated study. As a result of these experiments, America’s 7,000 
private owners of industrial tree farms will be able to grow more wood 
per acre for the forest products of tomorrow. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Company mairtains a large forestry research 
staff to develop methods used in managing its forestlands as tree farms. 
For free literature on tree farming. write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington. 


WEYERHAEUSER 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
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New Location of A.P.A. 
Northeast Office 


The American Pulpwood Association 
has announced that the office of their 
Northeast 
moved from Gorham, N. H. The new 
Ave., Portland, 
Maine. James S. Hensel is logging en- 


logging engineer has been 


address is 535 Forest 
gineer. 


Lumber Inspection Bureau 
Shortens Name 

The West Coast Lumber Inspection 
is the the half 
old responsible 


for inspecting and grading of lumber 


Bureau new name of 


century organization 
produced in western Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and northern California. 

The new name became effective Jan- 
uary 1, according to H. V. Simpson, 
manager, and replaces the more cum- 
West Coast 


her Grades and Inspection, 


bersome Bureau of Lum- 

Headquarters for the Bureau is at 
Portland, with branch offices at Seattle, 
Eugene, Medford, Los Angeles, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New York. Resident 


supervirors are maintained year around 


the Little Giant 


Lighter weight through the use of magnesium castings 
is a new advantage and a new feature of the tested and 
proved MALL OMG Chain Saw—the all-purpose saw 
in the famous MALL “MG’”’ series of custom-built chain 
saws. This light, powerful, dependable saw has met the 
test on farm woodlot, in pulpwood and timber, for fence 
post and firewood cutting, for orchardists and estate 
owners, for right-of-way and land clearance...in fact, it’s 
a little giant with a big success record. Try it! 


Model 4MG 


| MALL TOOL CO. Air's casoune 

| 7758 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 

| Gentlemen: Have your representative or nearest Dealer give me 

| a FREE demonstration. 

| Name. 

| Address 

| City State 

| LU-216 

at Eureka, San Francisco, Chicago, second with 779 and Alabama. third 


and Dallas, Texas. 

Active direction of the Bureau is in 
the hands of General Superintendent 
Howard Brown. 


Tree Farm Program 
Progress Reported 


The American Tree Farm System 
gained 4,145,946 acres in 1955—a _ ree- 
ord spurt since the program was 
launched 15 years ago. 

Certified Tree Farm acreage in 40 


participating states totaled 37,838,910 
on January 1 as compared to 33,692,- 
964 acres a year ago, according to fig- 
ures announced by C. A. Gillett, man- 
aging director of Forests 
Products Industries, Inc., Washington, 


American 


D. C., national sponsor of the program. 

Georgia moved into national leader- 
ship during the past year, adding 1,- 
105,539 acres for a January 1 total of 
3,734,284 acres. Oregon 
place with 3,426,792 
third, 3,370,099 
fourth, 3,307,217 acres. 


is in second 
Texas, 


Alabama, 


acres, 


acres, 


Mississippi leads in the number of 


Certified Tree Farms, 826. Texas is 


with 578. 

Four more states joined the program 
in 1955. They were Kentucky, Lowa, 
Illinois, and Utah. Wisconsin, which 
had restricted the program to indus- 
trial holdings, expanded it to include 
all classes of private ownership. 
Launchings tor 1956 are planned in 


Vermont, Connecticut, Indiana, New 
York, Delaware, and possibly Okla- 


homa. 


1956 Keep Washington Green 
Governor’s Banquet Announced 


The Kick-off Banquet for the 1956 
forest fire prevention season in Wash- 
ington has been announced in Seattle 
by M. P. Lazara, director. Friday 
evening, April 6th, was selected for the 
The Washington Athletic Club 
in Seattle has been reserved to handle 
Officials and 
dignitaries from as far away as Cali- 
fornia and Washington, D. C. will at- 
tend. Governor Arthur B. Langlie, as 
governor of the first Keep Green State 
in the nation, will be principal speaker 
on behalf of the Keep Washington 
Green Association. 


event. 


the anticipated crowd, 
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Section of the 
Foresters, as ¢o- 


The Puget Sound 


Society of American 
sponsor of the celebration, 
tained Clint Davis, chief of the Divi- 
Forest Fire Prevention of the 
in Wash- 
governor, the 
secretary olf 


ob- 


sion of 
United States Forest Service 
ington D. C. Each state 
president and executive 
each Keep Green program in the West 
have been sent personal invitations. 


Ladies are invited and an unusual 
entertainment feature is planned. In- 
quiries should be sent to the Keep 


office, University 
Washington. 


Green 
Seattle 5, 


Washington 
of Washington, 


Education 


Minnesota School of Forestry 
Receives Foundation Grant 


A recent grant from the Charles K. 
Blandin Foundation of Grand Rapids, 
Minnesota, has made possible a major 
the field of forest tree 
University of Minnesota 
School of Forestry. Scott S. Pauley, 
associate professor of forestry and 
formerly with the Maria Moors Cabot 
Foundation For 


expansion in 
genetics at the 


Sotanical Research of 


World’s most powerful ALL-IN-ONE 
POWER MEGAPHONE... 


WHITE 


3-yr 


NOTE: Heavy 
Roots and Sturdy 
Tops of Musser 
Seedlings compared 
with ordinary seed- 
lings. 


Seedlings for Christmas Tree and 
Forest Tree plantings. Transplants 
for Conservationists, Timber Oper- 
ators and Farmers. All from selected 
seed with good heredity characteris- 
tics. Our tremendous volume means 
wide selection at a price saving to 
you. For example:— 

PINE 
Seedlings, 
Seedlings, 6 to 12” 


with wholesale 
Free Christmas 


Scorr S. 


Ilarvard University, is directing the 
new program. Through a cooperative 
agreement with the University of Min- 
North Central School 
Station, test sites 
have been 


and 
and 
made 


nesota’s 
Experiment 
nursery facilities 
available at Grand Rapids. 

Initial attention is being directed to 
diversity in jack 
individual tree 


renetic 
stand 


a study of 


pine on a and 


per 1000 
$30.00 
40.00 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


4 to 8” 


Free Catalog 


list. Ask for 
ree Growers’ Guide. 


BOX 26C 
INDIANA, PA 
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basis. 
extension of the jack pine seed source 
studies initiated by the School of For 


This study represents a logical 


estry in 1942 and the regional seed 
source studies undertaken in eooper- 
ation with the Lake States Forest 


Experiment Station. 

The mode of inheritance and the de 
gree of genetic control exerted over 
such characteristics as insect and dis- 
ease resistanee, stem form and branch- 
ing habit, cone opening, growth rate, 
and wood quality are being given im- 
mediate attention. Silvical data ae- 
cumulated from the study should prove 
of immediate usefulness to foresters 
concerned with the 
jack pine under natural reproduction 
systems, This study will also provide 
the necessary basic data required to 
establish seed orchards for the produe- 
tion of genetically high quality seed to 
be used for the planting of areas man- 
a clearcut and plant sys- 


management of 


aged under 


tem. 

The native aspen, especially trem- 
bling aspen, will also receive major 
attention. The problem of “off-site” 


aspen will be studied to determine if 
such low quality aspen is the result of 


poor site alone, or the possible net 


USDA Photo 


Throughout the world, Lufkin 
measuring devices are the choice of Fores- 
ters and Lumbermen. The quality of these 
tools is unmatched for dependable, accu- 
rate measurements. Complete line includes 
log Rules, Board Rules, Tree Tapes, log 
Calipers, Lumber gages, Cruiser Sticks, 
Folding log Rules and Steel Tapes. 


BUY TAPES RULES 


PRECISION TOOLS 
FROM YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 


THE LUFKIN RULE CO., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK CITY + BARRIE, ONTARIO 


The Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


| Gentlemen: Please send me your 12 page book- 
let on Lufkin Measuring Devices for 

| the Lumber Industry. 

ciTy__ 


|_| 
BOARD AND LOG 
aid 
Send for free literature. j 
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result of the combination of a poor 
site and a genetically unadapted local 
strain or race of aspen. 

Another aspect of this study will be 
an attempt to isolate genetically super- 
ior strains for use in a breeding pro- 
ject designed to develop improved lines 
for pulp production. This phase of the 
study will be carried on cooperatively 
with the Maria Moors Cabot Founda- 
tion For Botanical Research of Har- 
vard University which has made avail- 
able a number of F, hybrid progenies 
derived from intra- and interspecific 
aspen crosses involving selection of 
trembling and bigtooth aspen through- 
out the range of these species. 

White and black spruce will also be 
studied, but intensive work on these 
species cannot be undertaken until 
more personnel and funds are avail- 


able. 


California Names Forestry 
Building in Honor of Late Dean 


Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia have named the School of For- 
estry building in honor of the late 
Walter Mulford, first dean of the 
School. 

Completed in 1948, the four-story 
structure at the western end of the 
Berkeley campus was “to a consider- 
able extent the direct result of Dean 
Mulford’s own planning and work,” 
according to Henry J. Vaux, present 
dean of the School. 

“The building will thus serve as an 
appropriate and permanent symbol ot 
the distinguished service he rendered 
to the University and to forestry edu- 
cation,” said Vaux. 

Dean Mulford died September 7, 
1955, at the age of 78. He served the 
University from 1914 to 1947 and built 
the School from a handful of students 
to a leading institution of its kind in 
the world. (A report of the Dean’s 
death and a brief summary of his 


EXCEEDS 
U.S.FOREST SERVICE 
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career appeared in the November 1955 


issue of the JOURNAL.) CHRISTMAS TREE 


Yale Holds Third Industrial SEEDLINGS 
Seminar PLANT A CROP WITH A FUTURE! 
The Yale School of Forestry held Growing Christmas trees beautify idle 
its second Industrial Forestry Seminar land, earn satisfaction and profits. We 
of the current academic year, and its eter 2 wide variety of seaming and 


third since the inauguration of such wes 
seminars, January 23—February 3. rite today for Price List and 


The seminar was directed by. T. F. Planting Guide. 
Wohlenberg, professor of industrial PAINT CREEK NURSERIES 
forestry at Yale. Lecturers for the R.D.1 SHIPPENVILLE, PA. 


series included Yale faculty members 
as well as authorities from business, 
industry, and government. In addition 
to lectures, the 14 forest industry 
executives in attendance participated 
in general discussions and the exchange for 
of information. 

Yale’s first Industrial Forestry Sem- Southern 


inar was held in April, 1955, and met Pine 
with enthusiastic response as have the Seed 


subsequent ones. 
SOUTHERN SEED 


California Students Selected 
For Johnson Award ee 


Five students have been selected to 
receive the S. S. Johnson Award, it 
has been announced by the University 
of California School of Forestry. FOREST SEEDS 

The $100 award, to encourage stu- of ee 
dents to prepare for careers in private 7 D ‘ond BAAL 
forest industry, was established 10 
vears ago by the late S. S. Johnson, a CALIFORNIA 


prominent California lumberman, and 
the California Forest Protective As- 
sociation. It is given to junior stu- 


For over ten years 
a dependable source 


DAVIS 


dents on the basis of forest work they 3 Patents. Best rer 
material. Sold by imitators warned. 
do during the summer preceding their the thousands. } 
rom 
senior year, Steel— 


Strong, 
Durable 


The five are: Peter A. Crebbin, 
David S. Dealey, Henry H. Haight, 
IV, Eldon R. Knauf, Jr., and John 


Razzeto. 


Of these five, one will be selected THE RENOWNED 
this spring for an additional $150 ee tet” 


award according to Dean Henry J. Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Vaux of the School of Forestry. tie OOLRICH, PA 


= the dependable 
e a j ni pure linen 
forestry hose 


RED CHAIN forestry hose is strong, CHAIN sweats in action, without re- 
lightweight, flexible, and compact; it ducing nozzle pressure, to protect 
is ideal for forestry service needs. against fire damage. 

RED CHAIN is made of pure linen 

and will stand up and give long life Available in 1 and 1'% inch sizes; 
under the most severe conditions. lengths of 50 and 100 feet. RED 
Exclusive Niednerizing process gives CHAIN hose is identified by the dis- 
protection against mildew and rot tinctive red chain stripe. Order from | 


Chas. N | EDN ER’ S Sons Company and guarantees longer life. RED dealer nearest you, 
10-20 James Street * Malden 48, Mass. Also... RENDEIN pure linen fire hose for indoor protection. § 
| WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATES, INC. co., INC. 
° ° ° 69 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. inthrop, Maine olumbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 
j Stocked for immediate delivery by... {2).. Sutter 1.0618 Tel.: Main 2341 ai | 
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Paul Casamajor on 
Teaching Appointment 
Paul 


the Shasta Forest Company, Redding, 


Casamajor, formerly — with 
Calif., and more recently representing 
Washington, 


will teach a course in forest fire 


a California firm in 
Dp. C., 
protection at the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Forestry during the 
spring semester of 1956. 
will also conduct research in fire con- 
trol with the Forest and 


Range Experiment Station. 


California 


R. B. Miller Honored 


R. B. Miller of Sidney, Nova Scotia, 
M. F. Yale 1908, formerly head of the 
Forestry at the Uni- 
New Brunswick, 


Department of 
versity of chief for- 
ester of Illinois, and professor of for- 
Michigan College of Mining 


and Technology, now retired, was re 


estry at 


cently honored by the Canadian Insti 
tute of Forestry. 

At the C.L.F.’s 1955 annual meeting, 
Dr. Miller was 
Member in 


made an Honorary 


recognition of his “out- 
standing contribution to 
Canada and the North 


nent as a whole.” 


forestry in 


American conti 


Public 


Fires on National Forests Drop 
20 Percent During 1955 

Forest Service field offices reported 
8.160 forest fires on federal and other 
lands within the national forest boun- 
daries during 1955, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of announeed, 
a drop of more than 
20 percent from the 10,462 reported 
during 1954. 

Man-caused 


Agriculture has 
This represents 


fires dropped  corres- 
pondingly from 5,978 in 1954 to 4,375 
in 1955. 


inereased 


burned, however, 
1954 


The area 
from 142,253 aeres in 
to 365,905 aeres in 1955. 

burned was in the 
California region where 183,525 aeres 


Largest area 
were swept by fire. In 1954 this region 
16,753 burned. The 
southern region, made up of 11 states 
(North South 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 


reported acres 


Carolina, Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
Texas) reported 116,931 
acres burned in 1955 as compared to 


homa and 
53,255 aeres in 1954. 
increase in acreage 
prolonged hot 
dry spells which created extreme for- 
est fire hazards. 


Generally, the 


burned was caused by 
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California Assistant Extension 
Forester Named 


Edward E. Gilden has been named 
as assistant to Woodbridge Metealt, 
California extension forester. He suc- 
ceeds Rudy Grah who resigned last 
fall to take a position with the Uni- 
versity of California School of For 
estry. 

Gilden is a graduate of Washington 
State College and had been working, 
prior to this appointment, with the 
Extension Service in Douglas County, 
( Jregon. 


C. T. Brown to Tongass 
National Forest 

Carlos T. 
Feb. 1 
U. S. 


transferred 
from the Denver office of the 


Brown was 
Forest Service to become divi- 
sion supervisor of the Tongass Nation- 
al Forest in Alaska. Since 1953 Brown 
had held the position of assistant divi- 
sion chief of the Division of Operation 
and Personnel Management in the 
Rocky Mountain Region. He is a 1933 
Oregon State College forestry gradu 
ate and has served since that time on 
a number of western national forests. 
In Ketchikan he will direet administra- 
tion of the 
forest embracing several million acres 


southern division of the 


PROCEEDINGS 


Calling ALL FORESTERS: 


We foresters quite rightly talk to each other a lot. The 
\merican Forestry Association gives us a wonderful oppor- 
Also, 
every month in American Forests we find the latest news 


tunity to reach other groups of the general public 


on forestry progress all across the country and what is 
going on in allied fields with which we are working. All 
of us can do a better job if we belong to The American 
Forestry Association as well as to the Society of American 


Foresters. If you are not an AFA member, join today. 
Bestey, BSF, MF 


Director-Forester 


Executive 


\ll new members receive a com 
plimentary copy of our members’ edition of KNOWING 


Lerms of Membership 


A special volume containing all Division and 
General Session papers presented at the So- 
ciety’s Annual Meeting held in Portland, Ore- 
gon, October 16-19, 1955. Postpaid $4 per copy. 


Send order with check. Society of American Foresters, 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


(1955) 
PORTLAND, ORE. MEETING 
Available about mid-February 


FOREST SCIENCE 


YOUR TREES, which fully describes 51 commercial 
species.) A Quarterly Journal of Forestry Research 
Forest ScreNCE is a new quarterly journal of forestry 
research published by the Society of American Foresters 
or two years for 10 with the cooperation of forest research and educational 
Contributing, per year 10 organizations generally. It is designed to bring together 
Sustaining, per year 25 in a single journal of international circulation papers of 
interest to research workers, teachers, and administrators 

Life, no further dues 150 , . 

and will supplement, rather than compete with, the Journal 

Patron, no further dues 1000 


of Forestry. (First issue March 1955.) 
Subscription price $6—foreign postage 50 cents; 


Address your application to Canadian 25 cents. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Dept. J, Farragut Square, Washington 6, D. C. 


Subscribe now to Forest ScieNCE 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Maren 1956 
of national forest land. new 


$55,000,000 pulp mill was erected there 
in 1954. 

James L. Wenban, Juneau, Alaska, 
office of the Forest Service has replaced 
Brown in Denver according to Region- 
al Forester Donald E. Clark. 


Northwest Station Editor 
Appointed 


Transfer of E. F. Peffer, assistant 
district forest ranger on the Leaven- 
worth District of the Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forest, to the position of publi- 
cations editor, Pacifie Northwest For- 
Experiment Station 
announced by 
Petfer 
Forest 


est and Range 
in Portland, has 
Robert W. 
had been on the 
since May 1954. 
Peffer is trained 
and in journalism, having received his 
forestry State Uni- 
versity of New York and a Journal- 
Montana State Uni- 
versity. He served as information spe- 
forester’s office 


been 
Cowlin, director. 
Wenatchee 


both in forestry 


degree from the 


ism degree from 
cialist in the regional 
in the Information and Education Di- 
1951 to 1954. 
assignment, he will work with person- 
nel of the Experiment Station on the 
publication of research project results. 


vision from In his new 


Arnold Hanson Transferred 
to Region 1 Office 
The transfer of E. 
Washington 
Forest 


Arnold Hanson 

office of the 
1, Mis- 
soula, Mont., was announced by Reg 
ional Forester P. D. Hanson in Janu- 
Hanson will serve in the Division 
Education as as- 


from the 


U. 8. Service Region 


ary. 
of Information and 
sistant chief. Hanson succeeds Robert 
A. Lerchen who recently transferred 
to the Office of Budget and 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Hanson will work with 


Assistant Regional Forester James K. 


Finance, 


Vessey who is in charge of the Divi- 
sion. 

For the past five years Hanson has 
been serving in the Washington office 
of the Division of Information & Edu- 
His experience with the For- 
1936 when he 
served first as a seasonal employee. He 
with the Lake States Forest 
Station and in different 
positions on national forests in the 
Intermountain Region and the region- 
al office in Ogden, Utah. He was dis- 
trict ranger of the Carson Ranger Dis- 
trict, Toiyable National Forest, Car- 
son City, Nev. at the time of his 
1950 to the Washington 


cation, 
est Service dates from 
worked 
Experiment 


transfer in 
office, 
Hanson attended the 


North Dakota 


School of 


ceived a Bachelor of Science degree in 


Forestry and in 1937  re- 


forestry from the University of Min- 
In 1939 he received his Master 
of Forestry degree from Harvard Uni- 


nesota. 


versity. He attended Montana State 
University’s School of Public Adminis- 
tration in 1950. 


Hanson is a member of the Society 
of American Foresters and has served 
as chairman of the Washington, D. C. 
Section. He participated in the plan- 
ning of the 1954 Boy Scout Conser- 
vation Good Turn project and assisted 
in the conduct of the Conservation 
Tour of last June for the 12 National 
Boy Scout Conservation Award win- 
ners. 


National Forest Flood Damage 
Assessed 


Preliminary estimates of damage to 
improvements on the national forests 
of the Pacific Northwest Region reveal 
that flood 
and December 


damage from November 
1955 was the 
second highest on records of the U.S. 
Forest Service, according to R. F. 
Grete, Northwest 
Highest all-time damage occurred dur- 


storms 


Region engineer. 
ing the late spring and early summer 
of 1948 when winter snows were quick- 
ly melted by sudden warm weather 
with heavy 
from three to four million dollars. 

Cost of rebuilding 
improvements damaged or lost 
the 1955 
$1,108,000. Since this figure is on the 
basis of early estimates, the actual re- 
habilitation may considerably 
higher, 

The flood wreaked 
most havoe on roads, bridges, and eul- 
verts, but took its toll of 
provements Forest 
picnic area repair will cost an esti- 
mated $42,000 or more. 

Overall was 
Siskiyou National Forest in southwest- 
ern Oregon, followed closely by that 
on Mt. Hood National Forest in north- 
ern Oregon. Of Washington national 
forests greatest losers were the Sno- 
qualmie, Okanogan, and = Olympie. 
Nearly every national forest suffered 


rains, causing losses of 
replacing and 
from 


storms has been set at 


racing waters 
other im- 


also. ‘amp and 


damage greatest on 


damage. 


G. C. Baker Transferred to 
Portland Region Office 


Gail C. Baker has been promoted to 
the position of assistant to the division 
chief of the Pacific Northwest Region 
U. S. Forest Service, Division of In- 
formation and Edueation. Prior to his 
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Forestry 
Employment 


S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next, 

Obviously, the Society cannot assume re- 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pros- 
pective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiations. 


Positions Available 


band mill operation. Expanding manage- 
ment department offers opportunity for 
advancement commensurate with ability. 
Write giving age, experience and salary 
expected. 

Roy O. Martin Lumber Company, Ine., 
Box 1110, Alexandria, La. 


The Bureau of Land Management is recruiting 
Foresters and Forest Engineers at Grade GS-5 
($3670 per annum) and Grade GS-7 ($4525 
per annum), These positions are field positions 
located in District Forestry Offices in western 
Oregon. Persons interested should file an Ap 
plication for Federal Employment, Form 57, 
with the State Supervisor, Bureau of Land 
Management, P. ©. Box 3861, Portland &, 
Oregon. 


Positions Wanted 


Univ. of Massachusetts, 
married, one child. Currently serving as a 
radar technician in the U. S. Army. Previous 
experience limited to summer jobs with the 
Forestry Service. Interested in aerial pho 
togrammetry. Available August 1. 
Box H. Journal of Forestry, Mills 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Forester, B. S. F., 


Building, 


Forester, B.S. 1951, Univ. of Maine, Age 27 
Married. Now in military service, available 
about May 1. Experience: Four years state 
forester, timber-stand improvement, cruising. 
marking, sealing, logging camp supervisor; 
20 months entomologist U. S. Army. Desire 
location in Northeast with organization offering 
opportunity for personal initiative and ad 
vancement. 

Box J, Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, D. C 


Mills Building. 


Forester, 25, B. S. 1952, N. Y¥. State, single, 
presently officer in Corps of Engineers with 
release in April. Interested in overseas work, 
publie or private. Experienced in foreign travel 
and willing to go anywhere if work is interest 
ing and opportunities good, 


Box K, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. 

Forester; B.S., Univ. Maine 1950; married, 
two children. 4 years experience southern 


pulp industry in timber acquisition and forest 
management. Presently employed by southern 
lumber manufacturer, 14 years experience in 
timber acquisition, forest management, and 
supervision of contract loggers. Active com- 
mercial pilot 2000 hours; other aeronautical 
ratings. Desires position in West or North 
west as forester or pilot-forester. 
Box L. Journal of Forestry, Mills 
Washineton 6, D. C. 


1952, married, 3 children, 
Currently employed by tree 
surgery company; trained in management, 
sales, supervision. Desires position either in 
same field with greater advancement opportu 
nity or in related field such as city forestry, 
park planning and development or forest man 
agement. Prefer East. 

Box M, Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Forester, B.S.F. 
veteran, age 28. 


Mills Building, 


Forester and Timber Buyer for established Neg 
= 
we 
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Allis-Chalmers 
Atkinson, 8. Gayley 
Audio Equipment Co. 


janzhaf & Co., George 
Bartlett Mfg. Co. 
Jelanger & Bourget 
3ozett, William J. 


Calder, Lester E. 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Clark, Thomas G. 
Clifton, Thomas C, 
Cranston, Keith 


Eagle Mfg. Co. 
Eastman, Jr., Wm. A. 


Farmeraft Associates 
Fechheimer Bros. 

Forest Seeds of California 
Forestry Associates 
Forestry Supplies, Ine. 


Hale Fire Pump 
Hall, Albert G. 
Hall, Jack M. 
Homelite Corp. 


Kurfew, Ine. 


Lemieux, Frank J. 
Lind Co., A. L. 
Lowther Co., Harry A. 
Lufkin Rule 


Mall Tool 

MeCulloch Motors 
Lowther Co., Harry A, 
Meteer, J. W. 

Motorola Communications 
Musser Forests, Ine. 


Nelson Co. 

Niedner’s Sons Co. 
Northeast Forestry Service 
Northern Tree Co. 


Oregon Saw Chain 
Osmose Wood Preserving 
Paint Creek Nurseries 
Panama Pump Co. 

Pond & Moyer Co. 
Poulan Saw 

Prentiss & Carlisle, Ine. 
Price, William H. 

Rich Fire Tool 

Rootspred 

Ryker, Ine., Harrison Co. 


Sandvik Saw & Tool 
Schultz, C. D. & Co. 
Sebrell Corp., J. B. 
Sewall Co., James W. 
Silva, Inc. 

Smith, A. R 

Smith Co., D. B. 
Southern Coatings 
Southern Seed 

Southern Timber Mgmt. 
Stock, John W. 
Suncrest Evergreen 
Thompson Chemicals 
Timber Mgmt. Service 
Tree Farm Mgmt. Service 


Wenzel Co. 

Western Fire Equipment 
Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Wiley, John & Sons 
Wolff, William J. 
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new position, he was a staff officer on 
the Deschutes National Forest at Bend, 
Oregon. 

Baker graduated from Oregon State 
College in 1933 with the B.S. degree in 
forestry. He replaced Virgil R. Carrell 
who transferred to the Denver 
regional headquarters. 


was 


Robert Reinhardt Joins 
Washington Forest Service Staff 


Robert Reinhardt, of the 6th Army 
Headquarters, Presidio, San Francisco, 
Calif., has joined the timber manage- 
ment staff of the Forest Service in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D. C. He will work on 
the development of improved methods 
of scaling, cruising, and timber sale 
administration. 

During his past five vears with the 
army in San Francisco Mr. Reinhardt 
has been working on land use manage- 
ment. Previously he was stationed at 
Fort Lewis in Washington where he 
worked on timber sales and land utili- 
zation. Between 1936 and 1947 he was 
employed by the Forest Service in the 
Pacitie Northwest as assistant 
and control for the 
region. 

A native of Colorado, Mr. Reinhardt 
received his degree in forestry from 
Colorado A&M College in Fort Collins. 


ranger 
assistant in fire 


Will there be a 
vaccine against 
cancer? 

It may depend on you 


The other day scientists vac- 
cinated a horse with dead 
cancer cells from 56 human 
cancer patients. The horse de- 
veloped antibodies against 
cancer. These antibodies then 
killed live human cancer cells 
in a test tube. 

Will this vaccine stop cancer? 
Only research will find out. 
And research takes money. 
Give to your Unit of the 
American Cancer Society, or 
mail your gift to CANCER, 
c/o your town’s Postmaster. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 
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L. L. Bernhard Transferred to 
California Region Office 


Lloyd L. Bernhard was recently pro- 
moted to act as assistant to the chief 
of the Division of Range Management 
in the California Region at San 
Franciseo. 

Prior to his present position he was 
a staff officer on the Malheur National 
Forest at John Day, Ore. 

Bernhard graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Montana in 1937 with the 
B.S. degree in forestry. 


T. G. Storey Transferred to 
Asheville 


Theodore G. Storey, of the U. S. 
Forest Service, has been transferred to 
Asheville, N. C., from the California 
Forest Experiment Station in Berkeley. 
He will be a staff member of the South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station 
working with Ralph M. Nelson, George 
M. Byram, and John J. Keetch in the 
Division of Forest Fire Researeh. 

Mr. Storey has been with the Forest 
Service for 7 years. He is a graduate 
of the University of California. Dur- 
ing the war he served with the Navy’s 
Sea Bees as enlisted man and Ensign. 
Working on special projects, he has 
spent some time in Nevada and the 
Pacific islands on atomie research. 


C. 8S. Schopmeyer Wins Award 
Clifford S. Schopmeyer, research 
forester of the Lake City (Fla.) Re 
search Center has been given a $300 
cash award by the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice for outstanding work. According 
to a recent announcement by E. L. 
Demmon, director of the Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Schop- 
meyer’s record shows a sustained out- 
put of basie research in naval stores 
involving a high degree of originality 
Dr. Schop- 
meyer has been a member of the Lake 
City staff for more than 10 years. 


and technical competence. 


Two Pennsylvania Foresters 
Retire 

The Pennsylvania 
Forests and Waters has announced the 
retirement last December of Charles 
C. Hogeland and T. Roy Morton. At 
the time of their retirement Mr. Hoge- 
land was chief of management in the 
Harrisburg office of the Department, 
Mr. Morton was field representative of 
the Department at Huntington. Both 
men are graduates of the Mont Alto 
State Forest Academy. Morton joined 


Department or 


the Department in 1905, Hogeland in 
1916, thus together representing a total 
of some 90 years of service to forestry 
in their state. 
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). 8S Bulldozer is building a 


This D8 with Ne 


firebreak in the Santa Barbara a 


Cachuma Dam, Calif. 


Here’s a direct quote from 

Mr. C. B. Clarkson, Santa Paula, 
Calif. He has had 27 years’ expert: 
ence with Cat-built equipment , 


That pretty much sums up the reasons why 
Caterpillar-built equipment has a reputation second 
to none. Of the other reasons, this is probably the 
most important: Year after year, Caterpillar con- 
tinually engineers into its products improvements 
that keep them ahead of competition. 


Take the new CAT* D8 Tractor, for instance. 
From its new seven-roller track frame to its new 
191 HP engine, this husky yellow rig is even more 
powerful, more dependable, more rugged and more 
efficient than its “older” brothers. Building fire- 
breaks or roads, you can count on it to do even 
more work with less down time at lower cost! 


The new D8 is available with torque converter 


eT started operating Caterpillar-built equipment in 1929 


and also other makes of tractors. When I was ready to 
purchase equipment 17 years ago, I had made up my 
mind to own Caterpillar. Today I have five D8s, two 
D7s, two D6s and one HT4 Traxcavator*. My equip- 
ment gets the roughest use. I find that it stands up and 
gets the job done. Long life and minimum down time 
are the features I like best about it. My dealer service 
is very good. 99 


(Series D) or oil clutch direct drive (Series E). Your 
nearby Caterpillar Dealer backs you up with fast, 
on-the-job service 24 hours a day. Ask him to put it 
through its paces—he’ll be glad to demonstrate! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR® 


*Caterpillar, Cat and Traxcavator are Registered Tracemarks 
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Miore Powrer Per Pound 


That’s the key to bigger profits from production cutting . . . 
more power per pound. And that’s what Homelite gives you in 
the new 5-20 Chain Saw. It’s packed with power for fast cut- 
ting. You get a full 5 hp delivered right to the chain. Yet it 
weighs only a light, light 20 pounds for easy operation. Most 
important, it stands up under the grind with a minimum of 
down time and lowest possible maintenance. 14” and 18” 
plunge cut bows or 14” to 60” straight blades are interchange- 
able. New attachments for clearing or brush cutting are now 
available. Get your key to bigger profits. Send for information 


on the complete line of Homelite Chain Saws today. 


END 


MELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON AMERICAN, INC. 


MSevice 
4103 RIVERDALE AVENUE e¢ PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors: 


Terry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa 
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